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‘To IMPROVE THE SOIL AND THE MIND.”’ 





NOTICE.—The co-partnership heretofore existing bet ween the 
subscribers, in the publication of the Cultivator, under the co- 
partnership name of “ Jxsse Bugw & Co,’’ is this day dissolved 
by mutual consent. All debts and liabilities and business of the 
co-partnership will be settled at the office of the Cultivator by 
Lutuex Tucker, who will continue the business on his own ac- 
count. JESSE BUEL, 

Dated September 1, 1841.  ||=LUTHER TUCKER, 


Fourteenth Annual Fair of the Am, Institute. 


Tuis association of individuals in the city of New- 
York, incorporated for purposes of the greatest nation- 
al importance, and intended to advance the agricultural 
interest, and foster and protect domestic industry, holds 
its fourteenth annual meeting at New-York, on the 11th 
of October, and several succeeding days. It is not ne- 
cessary here to refer to the extensive and beneficial 
agency which the Institute has already exerted by its 
annual exhibitions, by its numerous premiums, and by 
the encouragement it has afforded to the spirit of im- 
provement, shown in our stock, our agriculwural imple- 
ments and our manufactured articles. The course of 
the Institute has been constantly onward. Each suc- 
ceeding year has added to the interest of the Fair, and 
the number, variety, and importance of the animals 
and articles exhibited ; and the Fair of the present year 
promises to far exceed any that has yet been held by 
the society. This may in part be attributed to the in- 
creased means of the Institute, and partly to the ereat- 
er interest which the objects aimed at by the Institute 
receive from the public. ‘The Institute is the recipient 
of that part of the legislative grant made in favor of 
agriculture, which would fall to the city of New-York, 
and thus most opportunely and fortunately for the 
public, its means of doing good are greatly increased. 
It will be seen from the extract which we give below, 
from the Circular of the Institute, of the new premiums 
which will this year be awarded, in addition to the for- 
mer ones on cattle, sheep, horses, hogs, farm and gar- 
den products, and labor-saying machines, that the sub- 
stantial interests are not overlooked or forgotten. The 
annual address, which is always by some distinguished 
individual, will this year be given by the Hon. Rever- 
py JouHnson of Maryland. There can be little doubt 
that the Fair this year will be most gratifying and ho- 
norable to the advocates of American agriculture and 
industry. 

‘44. For the best assortment of agricultural labor-saving ma- 
chines exhibited by any one person or persons—a gold medal} 

2. For the most complete assortment of horticultural machines 
from any one person or persons—a gold medal. f 

3. For the best plow—a gold medal or silver cup. Second 
best—silver medal. Third best—a diploma. 

4. For the best silk reel, an improvement on those before ex- 
hibited—a gold medal. a : 

5. For the best twisting and spinning machine, an improve- 
ment on any heretofore exhibited—a gold medal. 

6 For the best silk loom, an improvement, as above—a gold 
medal Second hest—a silver meda! 

7. For the best stocking loom for families, cheap, not liable 
to get out of >rder, and simple in its operations—an improve- 
ment on those before exhibited--a gold medal 

S. For the best butter quantity not less t>en 100 pounds—a 
gold medal. 

9. For the best cheese, not less thas 100 pounds—a gold medal. 

10. A premium for the best assortment of American Tropical 
fruits, flowers and vegetables. 

11. A premium for vases, urns and artificial fountains. 

12. For the best treatise on silk, for the young culturist, from 
the planting of the mulberry to the completion of the reeling of 
the silk—fifty dollars and a gold medal 

13. For the best practical treatise on fruit and garden vegeta- 
bles—a gold medal. | 

14. For the best design for an ornamental garden, with ex- | 
planations—a gold medal . | 

15. For the best assortment of specimens of fancy woolens—a 
gold medal. 4 : | 

16. For the most complete assortment of specimens of Ameri- 
can hardwnre, the Managers wi!! also award a gold medal.” 
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ALBANY, N. Y. OCTOBER, 1841. 


National Society of Agriculture. 


Ir gives us great pleasure to state that our friend 
Soron Rosinson, Esq., the zealous and able promoter 
of industry, and the original projector of a National 
Agricultural Society, has safely arrived at Washington, 
and that on the 4th of September a meeting was held in 
the Hall of the Patent Office, at which the incipient 
steps for the formation of such a society were taken. 
We perceive from a report of the proceedings kindly 
furnished us, that the numbers in attendance were very 
respectable, and actuated by the best spirit. The meet- 
ing was called to order by the Hon. H. L. Ettswonrn, 
than whom there is not in the country a more enlight- 
ened and decided friend of agricultural improvement. 
Mr. Rosinson was called to the chair, and briefly ex- 
plained the objects of the meeting, after which the fol- 
lowing resolution, submitted by Mr. Ellsworth, was dis- 
cussed and unanimously adopted : 


“ Resolved, That the interests of agriculture imperiously re- 
quire the co-operation of its friends throughout the Union, to 
concentrate their efforts by the formation of a National Society, 
for the promotion of national industry, and to “ elevate the 
standing and character of the cultivators of American soil.” 


Resolutions were then adopted, that a meeting of the 
friends of such a society “‘ be held at the city of Wash- 
ington, on the second Wednesday of the ensuing session 
of Congress ;’ and that one gentleman from the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, and one from each State and Terri- 
tory, be a committee to draft a constitution for such so- 
ciety. The rollowing gentlemen were named by the 
chairman as the committee : 


Hon. Henry L. Elisworth, District of Columbia; Hon. James 
M. Garnett, Virginia: Hon. Chilton Allen, Kentucky; Hon. Oli- 
ver H. Smith, Indiana; Hon. Thomas 8. Hind, Illinois; Hon. 
Lewis F. Linn, Migsourt; Hon. Francis H. Gordon, Tennessee ; 
M. W. Phillips, P&q. Mississippi: Hon. Dixon H. Lewis, Alaba- 
ma; Hon. Alex. Mouton, Louisiana; Hon. Wm. 8. Fulton, Ar- 
kansas; Hon. Augustus ©. Dodge, lowa; Gov. James D. Doty, 
Wiskonsan; Hon. William Woodbridge, Michigan; William 
Neff, Esq. Ohio; Wm. P. Kinzer, Esq. Pennsylvania; Edmund 
D. Morris, Esq. New-Jersey; Dr. James W. Thompson, Dela- 
ware ; Hon. John S Skinner, Maryland ; Hon. Edmund Deberry, 
North Carolina; Hon. Francis W. Pickens, South Carolina ; 
Hon. Wm. C. Dawson, Georgia; Gov. Call, Florida; Caleb N. 
Bement, Esq New-York ; Solomon W. Jewett, Esq. Vermout; 
Hon. Levi Woodbury, New Hampshire; Hon George Evans, 
Maine; B. V. French, Esq. Massachusetts; William C. Chapin, 
Esq. Khode Island; Hon. Thomas B. Osborn, Connecticut 

We here gladly insert the remarks of Mr. Ropineon, 
accompanying and explaining the report of the proceed- 
ings, in preference to any thing we could add ourselves 
in enforcing the propriety and necessity of such an or- 
ganization. Itis indeed probable that before this sheet 
goes to the press, Mr. Ropinson will have been among 
us ; and we cannot doubt his reception among his agri- 
cultural friends in the east and north, will be such as 
to convince him that they will not be behind those of 
any section of the Union, in a cordial support to his 
great undertaking: 

‘« By this, my friends, you will see that the ball is now fair- 
ly in motion, I hope I have been fortunate enough in making a 
selection upon the spur of the moment, of the gentlemen named 
aS & Committee, to secure the services of such as will act 
promptly for the good of this great cause. I hope they will in- 
terchange views with one another, and at the day appointed for 
the meeting to organize the Society, I hope they will come to- 
gether, and have the satisfaction of meeting the largest body of 
the real friends of agricultural improvement ever collected to- 
gether. 

I most earnestly hope that every individual friend of a Na 
tiona! Agricultural Society, whom bounteous nature has pro- 
vided with the means, will attend the first meeting. I hope eve- 
ry Agricultural Society in the Union will send special delegates 
to the National Society. 

I have and shall recommend that the price of membership be 
fixed very low, as the great and grand object is to enlist a great 
number in this bond of brotherhood, and by concentrated effort 
of mind more than with money, to produce a happy effect npon 
society. 

A large meeting at the organization is highly important, to 
give tone and effect to the measure, and lo encourage one ano- 
ther. It is probable also that steps will then be taken to found an 
institution where a course of scientific and agricultural lec- 
tures will be delivered every winter, free to every farmer’s son 
or daughter in the United States 

Many of my friends have expressed a wish that the first meet- 
ing might be held in the present autumn. But it is thought by 
those with whom I have advised here, that the time of a session 
of Congress would be the most interesting. In fact, every free- 
man of this country ought to have the opportunity at least 
once in his life, of visiting the Capitol of his ance | atsucha 
time. There is then enough to be seen and learned, sufficient 
to repay all the trouble and expense of such a visit. 

The Patent Office alone is the greatest and best museum of 
useful curiosities in the Union. 

The Hall of Manufactures, 273 feet long, will be filled with 
ten thousand curious and wonderful things. Itis already wor- 





thy of great interest, and before next winter will be much 
more so, 

No doubt manufacturers and mechanics will take advantage | 
of the time of the meeting of the Friends of a National Society 
of Agricniture, to make exhibitions that will be sufficient to in- 
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duce great attention, and from which a mass of useful informa- 
tion will be gathered. 

I cannot but look upon the first meeting of the friends of a 
National Agricultural Society as an epoch in the history of my 
country that will long be remembered. 

I hope all | correspondents to whom I have promised infor- 
mation Upon this subject, will take thisaddress as particularly 
addressed tothem. And! hope that every paper in the United 
States that is friendly to that interest which is the base o 
all others, will make known to its readers what is now doing for 
the promotion and organization of this society. | am contdent 
that every agricultural paper will afford the information to its 
readers; and I hope in particular, that every editor of such pa- 
pers will attend the first meeting. 

From Washington, I shall continue my tour through the east- 
ern states, and I hope to hive a personal interview with muny 
of my agricultural friends. 

But above all things, let all remember “ now és the time’’ for 
them to say that *‘ something can, something must, something 
shail be done,” to advance the interest of agriculture in the 
United States. 

Be assured that I remain your earnest agricultural friend, 

SULON ROBINSON 

Washingto . City, Sept. 6, 1841. 

The Hessian Fly, 

WE make the following extract from a letter written 
by an intelligent and scientific correspondent in : enn- 
sylvania. ‘The fact stated is a very important one, and 
will doubtless lead to important resulis. Miss Morais 
deserves the highest praise for the perseverance and 
success with which she has pursued her investigations 
into the habits of this most formidable foe of the wheat 
crop: 

“Thave just been shown a letter from M. Morais, in which 
she says she has watched the progress of the Hessian fly from 
the time of depositing its ova on the berry, through all its trons- 
formations, until it became» periect insect, and has had this 
season numerous stalks of wheat growing with the larve in 
them. If this is the truth, (and there are probably many wit- 
nesses of the fact,) which we have no reason to doubt, it places 
her opinions beyoud controversy. It also goes a great way to 
establish mine as to the identity of the C. destructor, with the 
C. tritici, The only remaining difficulty is, that the egg is not 
always hatched in the berry, but sometimes in the stalk,” 


Ag. Association of the State of Louisiana, 

Unper this title we are happy to perceive by the 
Baton Rouge Gazette, an association or society was 
organized at that place in June, which we cannot doubt 
will be eminently prosperous and beneficial. Officers 
were appointed, and by-laws adopted, and such ar. 
rangements made as will ensure its activity and effi. 
ciency. Louisiana possesses the elements of wealth in 
its agricultural productions to an eminent degree, as is 
proved in their present imperfect development, and the 
vast field for improvement which the society will occupy, 
will call out the talent and energy of the able and public 
spirited individuals engaged in the great cause of agri- 
cultural reform. The Gazette states that there was pre- 
sent at the organization a large number of the most re. 
spectable and intelligent planters, who evinced a deep 
interest in the subject, and an ardent desire that the un. 
dertaking might be successful. James Buhler, Presi- 
dent ; Joseph Menard, Treasurer ; A. Adams, Record. 
ing Secretary ; and J. Hueston, Cor. Secretary 





Oneida County Agricultural Society, 


Ara meeting of the officers of this society, held at 
Rome, arrangements were made for an exhibition and 
fair on the 3d Wednesday in October, and from the spi- 
rit manifested it is evident Oneida is intending this year 
to outdo all her former doings in the cause of agricul. 
ture. A list of premiums to be awarded, embraceng 
horses and mules, cattle, sheep, swine, dairy, grain and 
root crops, sugar, silk, domestic goods manufactured 
in families, with a variety of discretionary premiums, 
was made out, amounting to about ninety in number, 
and intended to distribute among the farmers of that 
flourishing county the sum of $700 

We were glad to see that the resolutions adopted at 
the meeting called the attention of the claimants for 
premiums to the requirement ¢ f the act of the legisia- 
ture. that such claimants should deliver in writing as 
accurate a description of the processes in preparing the 
soil, the expense and product of the crops, or the Teed. 
ing and fattening of animals as may be, and we hope 
that all the state societies will keep this requisition in 
view, as a compliance with it is essential to aac gs 
out the intentions of the act for the improvement o 
agriculture. 

Committees were appointed on the different classes 
of premiums, and such measures a lopted as seemed 


| hest caleulated to insure tothe county the benefitwhich 


can scarcely fail to result from the organization and 
action of the society 
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Crops of 1841." 
Tue season is now so far advanced, and so many of 
the principal crops have been either secured, or are 80 
far advanced that a tolerably correct estimate may be 
formed of their amount, that the means of giving @ better 
view of the whole than we have yet seen offered, seems 
possible, ‘To do this, wechave collected data from all 
parts of the United States, and from the most careful 
comparison we have been able to make, have arrived at 
the following results : 
‘The wheat crop may be considered the great grain 
crop of this country, as its eflect, independent of its 
value as an article of fuod at home, is more extensively 
felt in the trade and monetary matters of the country, 
than any other. This crop will not equal that of 1840. 
In Indiana, Jilinois, and Michigan, there is a decided 
increase ; on this point all agree, and the advance is 
variously estimated from one-fourth to one-third. The 
blight which so destroyed the crop of 1840 in a large 
portion of these States, was not felt this year; the 
growth and the berry have proved good, and as a great- 
er quantity of land was sown than in the previous year, 
the largest rate of increase may not far exceed the 
truth. Ohio and Kentucky are supposed to have nearly 
held their own, but in almost every other direction there 
has been such a falling off, that the increased crop of 
the North Western States has been more than neutral. 
ized. In Tennessee, in Virginia, in the Carolinas, in 
Maryland, Delaware and Pennsylvania, and particular- 
ly in New-York, the deficiency in the wheat crop is 
great, It is true, the berry is almost uniformily good, 
but this will not compensate the loss which the severe 
winter, the backward spring, the fly and the worm, has 


caused, The difference in the sum totel of the wheat | 


crop of 1840 and 1841, we do notconsiler great, but be- 
lieve what difference exists, is against 1841, The 
wheat crop of New-Icngland, is nearly or quite an aye. 
rage one, but the difference either way, cannot be so 
great as to affect the general result materially. There 
was nota great amount of wheat in the country when 
the wheat harvest commenced. 
which found its way to Butfalo, from the West, did not 
reach the seaboard; and after allowing for what di- 
verged to the Canadas, it is clear much must have been 
stopped and consumed in the transit, a result hardly 
possible had Western New-York contained its usual 
supply of old wheat. The price of w twirl, however, 
always be more or less intluencet by the state of the 
other grain crops, and we think an examination of these 
will show that wheat can hardly fail to command fair, 
though not exorbitant rates 


Rye, out of the New-England States, is not grown | 
extensively for bread, but cultivate! tor the pernicious | 


use of distillation, consequently any trifling variation 
(and the difference from the average this year, all ad- 
vices would seem to show, is but trifling) cannot mate- 
rially affect the result su far as bread crops are con- 
eerned, 

Barley will not be a medium crop. New-York raises 
more of this grain than all the rest of the United States, 
and the crop in the best barley counties will be lighter 
than in 1840. This arises in part from tyro causes 
One was the unfavorable state of the weather in the 
spring months for such crops, coll and very wet, and 
this followed by extreme dryness, which materially in 
jured the young grain. The other cause isto be found 
in the fact, that farmers in the greatest barley produc. 
ing districts, have become convinced that a course of 
spring cropping exclusively, is most injurious, filling 
the soil with all kinds of foul stuff, ant that summer 
fallows, with winter wheat, must, as a cleaning crop, 
in connection with hoed ones, be reserted to. The ef- 
fect of this increasing belief has been, that less barley 
was sown in IS41] than usual; and although the quality 
is unusually fine, the quantity will not equal that of 
former years, 

Indian corn is the most important erain for bread, 
next to wheat, of this country, and there is none, per- 
haps, of more extensive domestic use and utility. What. 
ever affects this crop, therefore, may be considered as 
more immediately affecting prices, and influencing the 
prosperity of the country, than causes operating on any 
other crop, wheat excepted. Up to the middle of July 
the corn crop of the United States never looked finer, 
and there was nothing particularly unfavorable until 
August. Corn,a native of a warm elimate,and throw- 
ing out vigorous roots and to a great dey th. is less in- 
jured by heat, and bears a drouth better than almost 
any other cultivated plant; consequently, although 
some complaints were heard of extreme dryness, and 
partial failures might have been anticipated, still it was 
not until about the middle of August that serious ap- 
prehensions of extensive failures were justified, Severe 
drouth operates on corn by preventing the setting of 


* The above notices of the crops of 1¥41, were prepay 
Sentember No. of the Cuitivator, but wded ¢ \ 
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amination of the opinions advanced, and the reasons on which 
they are founded, in consequence of this delay, has caused no 
change in the opinions advanced respecting the several crops, 
(unless a slight modifiestion in favor of the potato crop may he 
such, owing to the reviving influence of showers the fore part 
of September.) while on the contrary, nll additional intelligence 

es to prove their correctness The comparatively small 
quantities of flour that have reached the seaboard since the 
' est, is proof that the old wheat was nearly exhausted 
Phe new comes down slowly, but now that the labors of sowing 
are over, the wheat will be thrashed and forwarded rapidly. 


The quality of the wheat crop of 1841 has never been exceeded. 
and that will materially compensate for any trifling 


in the quaatity 


a 


A large portion of that, 


leficiency | 
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ears on many of the stalks, by drying the silks prema- 
turely, and thus preventing the formation of grain on 
ears already set, and it is evident, that corn has already, 
throughout large districts of our country, suffered se- 
verely in both these ways. From Virginia to Canada, 
the most distressing accounts of the severity of the 
drouth reach us, and the Western States are by no means 
exempt. In many places the corn is irrecoverably lost, 
and the farmers, for want of pasture, are cutting it up 
and feeding it to their animals. Corn, therefore, not- 
withstanding the beautiful and flattering appearance of 
the crop at the close of July, must now be considered 
| in a state which renders it certain an average crop can- 
| not be produced, and in all calculations respecting grain 
and its prices, this fact must be kept steadily in view. 
| Late planted corn has suffered the most, as the roots 
| had not sufficiently penetrated the earth, and the great 
| heat demanded a more plentiful supply of moisture for 
| the plants, than under such circumstances could be af- 
| forded. 
| There is but one of the cultivated roots which re- 
quires notice in any discussion relating to the food of 
man, and that is the ready made bread of so large a part 
of mankind, the potato. The quantity used as human 
food in the States is enormous, and as they are plenty 
or otherwise, so will their influence be felt in the grain 
market. We think, from all we have been able to 
learn, that of all the crops that have suffered from the 
drouth, the potato has felt it the most severely. So 
disastrous has been the effect on this crop, that per- 
haps we should not be wrong if we state the falling off 
from the crop of last year in this State at one-third, and 
some consider it equal to one-half. But few roots have 
set, and those must, of necessity, be small, for though 
in ordinary seasons, these roots grow much during Sep- 
tember, yet rains now would be of little avail, the tops 
and tubers both being so parched and dried. 
| We have come, then, to these conslusions, that the 
| wheat crop of the United States is not an average one ; 
that rye is about the average yield; that barley isa 
short crop ; that corn must be below the average ; and 
| that potatoes approach nearer to what may be called a 
total failure than has ever been known in the country. 
The reasons for these opinions we have assigned ; those 
interested will judge of their correctness, and draw their 
inferences accordingly. Of want there can be no fear, 
for extravagant prices no pretence, buta fair remune- 
|rating price for his products, an advance on those of 
the last year, may be confidently anticipated by the 
farmer. 








Proper Improvement of Land, 
| It always gives us great pleasure to record any facts 
| which go to show the great advantage to be derived 
| from properly cultivating land. ‘There is no trath in 
American agriculture, we think, more certain, than that 
las a whole we cultivate too much land for either the 
|improvement of Our soils, or the prosperity of our 
pockets. On this point there is a marked difference be- 
tween the best farmers abroad, and those of our own 
country. Here the money made from the farm, if not 
wanted at once for the payment of debts,goes to purchase 
more Jan?é—there the annual profits are far the greater 
part of them immediately applied to the improvement 
of the soil; und this tact accounts in @ great measure 
for the acknowledge! average superiority of their crops 
over ows. The United States have the finest soils in the 
world ; by good husbandry they can be made the most 
productive ; but this will not be until the farmer ceases 
to desire the possession of all the land that adjoins 
him. There has been an article going the rounds of 
the papers, written by a Connecticut farmer, stating 
the productions and expenses of two farms of 25, and 
100 acres, the first well cultivated, and the last inthe 
ordinary manner; and the result is what any one might 
anticipate, viz. a decided advantage in the summing up, 
in favor of the farm of 25 acres. Every well cultiva. 
ted farmer’s garden, is an annual proof that he would 
derive greater profit from a smaller farm fully improved, 
than from a large one gone over in the common mode. 
The immense product that may be drawn from a small 
quantity of thoroughly tilled land is as yet scarcely 
known in this country ; instances, however, are occa- 
sionally viven that show what might be done, were 
more correct opinions and a better practice, on this sub- 
ject, to prevail. Asa case in point we abridge from 
the Ithaca Journal an account of the varieties of arti- 
cles cultivated in a garden of that place. 

The piece of ground was 100 by 200 feet, but a large 
part of it, (or 5,000 fect of the 20,000,) is occupied by 
buildings, yards, &c.;on the remainder is grown, straw- 
berry; many varieties, and in abundance; raspberries, 
1 kinds ; gooseberries 12 or 14 kinds ; currnets, 3 varie- 
ties ; filberts, 4 kinds; 2 early apple trees ; 8 pear 
trees, 4 kinds ; 8 cherry trees, 4 kinds; 2 apricots ; 5 
plum trees, best kinds; 10 peach trees; 4 quince trees; 
14 grape vines; 2 asparagus beds, with rhubarb, sea 
kale, and a variety of sweetand medicinal plants. Most 
of these fruits produce abundantly, and some of them 
much more than isrequired by the family. In the de- 
partment of flowering shrubs and bulbous roots, are a 
dozen varieties of roses, lilacs, altheas, snowballs, al- 
monds, dogwood, honey suckles, peonies, tulips, crocus, 
crown imperial, narcissus, and of annual flowers more 
than 50 varieties. The ground appropriated to trees, 

} shrubs and flowers is not crowded, but there is room 
for many more. In the vegetable department was grown 
‘lettuces, radishes, cress, parsnceps, carrots, vegetable 


oysters, beets, onions, summer squashes, cucumbers, 
musk and water melons, egg plant, okre, cabbage, 
broccoli, cauliflower, celery, &c. &e. 

This is what we call occupying the whole ground, and 
in this case there was doubtless much pleasure as well 
profit derived from this small piece of land. There is 
no surer way to keep up kind feelings among neighbors 
than an exchange of the thousand civilities such gar- 
dens enable the proprietor to bestow ; and of this one 
may be certain, the children who are accustomed to the 
enjoyment of fruit and flowers at home, to their culti- 
vation and protection, are never a pest in the gardens of 
their neighbors ; never stealing or plundering the choi- 
cest fruits,"never destroying or mutilating the most valu- 
able flowers. 

In every point of view then, the thorough eultivator 
is a gainer; in his comforts, in his pleasures, and in 
his profits. Let those who covet large farms, think of 
these things ; let them examine facts, and decide ac- 
cordingly. The capabilities of our lands can never be 
fully understood, or the amount of products we might 
offer for sale known, until a more perfect system of 
farming shall be made common. 





Annual Meeting of the Royal Ag. Sccicty. 

THE meeting of this society, as we stated Jast month, 
was held this year at Liverpool, in July, and occupied 
an entire week. It showed in every respect a vast im- 
provement on any previous one, in the numbers and in- 
terest of the members and spectatoys, the number of 
animals and implements exhibited, the amount of pre- 
miums awarded, and the enthusiasm and good feeling 
that prevailed. Perhaps few instances can be given 
better illustrating the efficiency of associated effort, 
than that of the English Royal Agricultural Society. 
The number of it members is about 5,000. embracing 
men of all ranks and professions, but principally com- 
posed of the substantial farmers of the Kingdom. 

The show of cattle, of all the varieties of English 
cattle, horses, sheep, hogs, &c. was splendid, and the 
implements on the ground were almost innumerable, 
and adapted to all the numerous purposes of agricul- 
ture. 

In the speeches made at the dinner of the society, 
reported for the Magazine, we find the following state. 
ment by the President of the Society respecting some 
of the mest prominent scientific men in England, who 
are actively engaged in the promotion of agriculture; 
—Dr. Daubeny, Professor of Agriculture at Oxford ; 
Dr. Buckland of the same University ; Prof. Henslow 
of Cambridge ; Prof. Johnson of Durham University ; 
and Prof. Playfair of Edinburgh, ‘‘ who had trans. 
lated the work of the first chemist of the age, (Dr. 
Liebig,) for the use of the English agriculturist.” 

Among the “ prizes for essays for the year 1840,” 
we find the following one, which will appear somewhat 
singular to the American laborer, who is litile accus- 
tomed to consult any thing but taste in his selection of 
food : 

"1 Foop ror Laroners.—Ten sovereigns, ora piece of plate 
of that value, for the best directions to enable laborers to pre- 
pare wholesome, nutritious, and palatable food, in the most eco- 
nomical and easy manner,—to Mrs. Gardiner of Mitchlane.”’ 

An able report was made by Prof. Sewell on the re- 
cent epidemic which has made such destruction in cat 
tle throughout the country. The report was formed on 
about 600 hundred communications from different parts 
of the country. As we can hardly expect to escape the 
epidemic in this country, the Professor’s report, which 
will appear in the Journal of the Society, will be look- 
ed for with some interest by our cattle growers. Like 
the cholera, the cattle epidemic has been several years 
in traversing Europe from east to west, and the past 
season has proved fatal to thousands of cattle in Eng. 
land; and at the present time,is commiting fearful 
ravages among the cattle of Ireland. 

As an instance of the number and variety of imple. 
ments presented for exhibition, we may mention that 
one firm alone (J. & R. Ransome, of Ipswich.) had on 
the ground 36 kinds of plows, adapted to the various 
soils and_ purposes of agriculture ; and of other agri- 
cultural implements the number and variety did not fall 
behind thatof plows. Such shows are one of the best 
schools for the agricultural mechanic, and as such are 
prized and frequented by the implement maker of 
England. 


Census of Agriculture. 


We have been waiting with some impatience for the 
complete returns of the Jate Agricultural Census of the 
United States, for the purpose of laying them before 
our readers. Such returns have not yet been made, and 
partial or incorrect reports can be of little value. We 
find in many of our exchange papers what purports to 
be a full table of the returns, with the exception of 
some four or five states or territories, and we had some 
thoughts of transferring it to the Cultivator, but on 
looking it over, so many errors were perceptible. that 
we have concluded it would be better to wait the final 
and authentic returns, than to encumber our pages with 
erroneous statictics. To mention one or two items in 
the table alluded to. The number of sheep in New 
York, is stated at 5,381,225, and the pounds of wool 
produced at 4,012,144. In Ohio the number of sheep 
is put at 3,396,431, and the pounds of woo! grown at 3,- 
076, 783. There are other errors, but these are suffi- 
cient toshow that such returns need correction before 
they can he depended upon 





















































Correspondence, Inquiries, &c. 


Oil from Corn. 


In reference to a remark of ours in a former number 
of the Cultivator, (page 135,) Hon. H. S. Ettsworrn, 
of Washinton city, says:— 

‘“‘T have been endeavoring to collect all the information I 
could on that point, with reference to the West, where corn is 
very cheap. 1 believe it will undoubtedly repay cost and trouble 
to grind and ferment the maize, take off the oil, and then feed 
the mash to animals.” 

Mr. E. asks for further information on this subject, 
and we will, if possible, procure such an account of the 
process of saving the oil, from the individual who 
made that to which we alluded, as shall be satisfactory. 
In the mean time, if others have experimented on the 
subject, we should be pleased to hear fromthem. We 
think the suggestion of Mr. Eliswortha reasonable one, 
and if the oil can be separated without the develop- 
ment of the alcohol, it would be a great point gained 
for the west. Some valuable hints on the formation of 
the oils, during the chemical changes of fermentation, 
may be found in Liebig’s Organie C hemistry. 

Inanswer to Mr. E lisworth’s s inquiry, ‘‘ whether there 
is, to our knowledge, any mills for making oil from 
broom corn seed in the country ?” we reply, we know of 
none such, nor have we ever heard that an attempt has 
been made to produce oil from that seed. That it con- 
tains oil cannot be doubted, whether in sufficient quan- 
tities to pay the cost of manufacture could easily be 
ascertained in those districts of New-England where 
the plant is extensively grown. 

Farming in ‘Tennessee. 

We make the following extracts from a letter received 
from a gentleman in Maury county, Tenn. enclosing 
some inquiries, &c.: 

‘<] have 350 acres of land, 130 of which are under cultivation 
—divided into fields of about 39 acreseach. Balance in heavy 
woodland. Well watered; a running stream flowing through 
the middie of the plantation. Corn and cotton raised on it 
chiefly for the last 30 years, and no manure or clover. Thirty 
to fifty bushels of corn to the acre considered a good crop. 
Land, limestone ; soil light and liable to wash; clay subsoil. 
I put the last year, 60 acres in corn, 30 in clover, 15 in oats, 
and 12ia wheat. * * Aneighbor of mine, raised, as an ex- 
periment a few years ago, by manuring, 80 bushels of corn from 
anacre of land. * Ihave no meadow, use mules for 
labor, land timbered with poplar, w hiteoak, hickory, walnut 
&ce. No use has been made of minure: stables and barn ys ard 
fullof it. * * Can we not farm it in Tennessee soas to make 
it a source of profit? B. M. 

Unquestionably you can ; your description of the land, 
timber, &e. is proof; and the reason why it has not 
beea more successful, may be traced to the two causes 
mentioned, the continued culture of cotton, and the 
neglect of manure. If B. M. will discard the culture 
of cotton, altogether; procure some good Durhams and 
Berkshires ; use clover liberally with wheat, oats, and 
other small grains suitable to the region; make and use 
all the manure possible, not allowing it to accumulate 
in the yards ani stables; plow deep, and introduce a ro- 
tation of crops adapted to his circumstances ; he will 
not tail of making money by farming. *‘ B. M.” asks 
whether he shall] not clear more lan]. We say no ; not 
until every acre he has cleared is so improved as to give 
him 70 or 80 bushels of corn. The great fault with 
the farmer, is cultivating more land than he can culti- 
vate well. Corn, wheat, clover, cattle, hogs, sheep, all 
good, an! a farm so manage ani tilled that no labor is 
lost, and ample crops are certain, should be the aim of 
the owner of the soil. Two truths must be impressed 
on the mini of every farmer: without manures no fer- 
tility; without stock no manures. Secure these two 
things, an! with such a soil as B. M. has, a man can 
do more than “ gain a mere livelihood” by tilling the 
soil. _ 
Ashes and Mendow Lands. 

Our friend, ‘‘ W. J. D.” of Petersburgh, (Va.) has 
transmitted us the following queries, on the use of 
ashes, and the general management of meadow land : 

‘* At what season of the year, are the leached ashes or other 
minures applied in meadows, and how, and in what quantities 
per acre??? 

Where ashes, or other manures, are applied directly 
to mealows, the spring is found the best time, as the 
effect of the application is more immeiiately felt. The 
quantity is regulated by the amount of ashes or manure 
available, or the the sterility of the land. We have 
used from 30 to 90 bushels of ashes per acre, and in all 
cases with the best effect. We have applied it to plow 
lands by spreading and plowing in; to meadow lands by 
sprealing it equally as possible in the spring. Wet 
lands are benefited by draining previous to its use, but 
is valuable in correcting the acidity ofeven such. It is 
not common now, however, on well cultivated farms 
to apply the ashes or manures directly to the grass crop. 
It is given to corn and roots, followed by grains and 
grasses, and the meadows as well as tilled lanis fol- 
low the course of rotation. 

‘Are your meadows ever grazed in the autumn afier sow- 
ing?’ 

They are either mown for the second crop, or are 
grazel; at least this is the usual practice. Some far- 
mers turn their animals into their meadows as soon as 
they are mowed ; but this is a very bad practice, as the 
roots should have time to recover from the check they 
receive from the cropping, and this is best done by the 
undisturbed growth of the aftermath. In no case 
should mes lows he erazed close, and no animal should 


would show, that unless pressing necessity exists, it is 
better to never allow meadows to be grazed, as the se- 
cond growth preserves the roots from the effects of win- 
ter, and in their decay, constitute a valuable top-dressing 
for the coming crop. 

“ Are your meadows ever coultered to open the soil ?”’ 

Meadows which it is inconvenient to subject to a course 
of rotation, have been found to be greatly benefited, by 
a dressing ‘of ashes or manure, foilowed by a thorough 
harrowing. In such cases itis an excellent plan to sow 
new grass seeds, which is in fact a renewal of the mea- 
dow. 


“« How long do they usually remain before they are cultivated, 
and what are the indications of a want of cultivation ?’’ 


No definite time can be given for allowing meadows 
to lie in grass; every thing is depending on circum. 
stances, such as the condition and quality of the soil, 
the kind of grasses in cultivation, &e. here a rota. 
tion is used, as always should be where practicable, 
the length of the course will determine the period the 
meadow lies in grass. The indicationsof a want of re- 
newal in a meadow, are the appearance of weeds not 
suitable for hay, the coating of the earth with moss or 
lichen, the disappearance of the valuable grasses and 
then the succession by inferior or less nutritive ones, 
the general lightness of the crop of hay made, or in 
short, any thing which proves a deterioration of the 
plants or the soil cultivated, shows that the meadow 
would be benefited by plowing up, manuring, and new 
seeding. 

‘¢With whom could I opena correspondence with the best 
prospect of obtaining a few pure Durham heifers?” 


Gentleman having such animals to dispose of, may 
address ‘‘ W. J. D.” Petersburgh, (Va.) postage paid. 


Prospects of Agriculture in Georgia—New Grass. 


From the letter of a correspondent at Sparta, Ga. we 
make the following extract. It is gratifying to observe 
the brightening prospects of the farmer throughout our 
whole country ; of the spread of knowledge on agricul- 
tural topics ; and the. consequent spirit of inquiry and 
improvement manifested. ‘The grass alluded te by our 
correspondent is probably one of the stoloniferous va- 
rieties, which are propagated by the roots or joints, and 
which have within a few years been extensively used 
for turfing over and binding down the drifting sands 
that were encroaching on parts of England and Ireland. 
All grasses itis believed produce their seeds, but some, 
and this classin particular, sparsely and rarely. 

‘« We are beginning to see the necessity of raising less cotton, 
and more grain and stock, and making more manure. We are 
writhing under the scourge which we have brought upon our- 
selves, by permitting Kentucky to furnish us with pork, mules, 
and horses; and what is stranger still, we who have been great 
enemies to the grasses, and have made it our business to kill 
all that came in our way, now begin to believe that their 
cultivation is essential to our prosperity. You may ask what 
has produced this revolution in opinion and practice? J} with 
pleasure inform you that it is the circulation of the Cultivator 
and Farmers’ Register. 

‘We, apparently by the merest accident, have, in my opinion, 
one of the finest and best grazing grasses in the world. It is 
called Bermuda grass, from the fact of its being brought from 
that Island. A gentleman in the southern part of the state 
brought it from there as a yard grass; it found its way into the 
interior of the state for that purpose; all animals are fond of 
it, and it is believed to contain as much or more nutriment than 
any other grass. Weare beginning to cultivate it It grows 
well on poor land, resembles what is called the wire grass of 
this region, tukes root at every joint as that grass does, until 
the land becomes covered aud a thick turf formed, It will 
grow on the poorest worn out clay, and eventually reclaim it, 
for whenthe turf is once formed, nothing is lost to the land by 
washing. Jt has to be propagated from the root or sprig, as st 
has no seed, When once planted it remains for all] time, unless 
shaded or disturbed by the plow or hoe. The grazing or tread- 
ing of stock has no efiect upon it after turf is well formed, the 
more exposed to the sun the greater its luxriance, and mixed 
with white clover, which grows well with it, it affords good 
pasture fur ten months in the year. The herbage is at all 
times very thick and tender. Some have objected to it, be- 
cause of the difficulty of destroying it; but one of my neigh- 
bors has fine cotton growing where two years since this grass 
was as finely set aslever saw it, It will be the salvation of 
the worn out lands of Georgia. We havea flourishing Plan- 
ter’s Club in this county, the annual meeting of w hich and the 
fair, is held on the Ist Mond iy in December -remiums will 
be awarded on stock and domestic manufactures, and there 
will be an address by a member, The thing takes well 
will do good. Next year we shall award premiums on crops 
our organization being too recent to do it this. Crops here are 
very good Farmers talk of making from 40 to 75 bushels of 
corn on good land without manure; and on much worn land, 
that never hada shovel full of manure, where the rain has been 
plenty, they speak of 25 bushels; this is great cropping for 
Georgia 


Tan Rark—Inquiry. 


‘* Messrs. Eprrons—Will you, or some of your correspon- 
dents inform a young farmer whether tan bark is valuable as 
a manure—and if it be, what isthe best mode of applying it? 
I have several hundred cart loads of tan bark, much of which 
has been lying in heaps for twenty years or more. Can it be 
rendered valuable without lime? If lime isto be used, how 
should the Ap gee be made? If valuable ter 
toapply iton a clayey or sandy soil? and what wou 
vitlie asa litter for stables or cow yards, , compare dw th straw 
or leaves! Mixon.”’ 

Albermarle County, Va. 

Tan bark, to be of value as a manure, requires de- 
composition, when it has the same effect as any other 
vegetable matter. Like fine chips from the wood yard, 
its influence at first can be only mechanical, but as de- 
cay commences, its value as a manure is felt, andas the 
decomposition is gradual, its beneficial effects will re- 
main for years. There is usually more or less acid in 








the bark or wood of trees, and the addition of lime 
would doubtless be beneficial, though the quantity 
to be used, if thoroughiv mixed with the bark, 
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be admitted into them in the spring. Our experience | need not be great. Ashes would answer as well 


as lime, or indeed any other alkaline substance 
The best way of using the lime would be to make a com. 
post, or place the bark and lime in layers, which when 
stirred, would effectually incorporate Loth , on 
account of the mechanical effect it has in keeping ihe soil 
loose, as well as its eflect as a manure, is Lest on cl yey 
ground, as it renders light sanidy soils still more loose 


dae 
Jark 


in their texture As a litter for the pig pen, cow yar ie 
or stables, it would be valuable ; acting as an absorbent 
of fluids and salts that might otherwise be lost, and 


having its decomposition hastened, ani its acil proper. 
ties corrected at the same time. We have noticed a 
case reported in one of the easiern states in which tan 


bark was used in this way :—There was a strong clay 


subsoil, and the soil itself tenacious. Bark wa: spread 
On this to the depth of three or four inches, an! then 
turned in with a plow, cutting to the depth of twelve 


or fourteen inches. Then another similar dressing of 
vark was laid on, and turned under in the same man. 
ner. The crops have been excellent since, an! the tex. 
ture of the soil much improved. It is evident, howev. 
er, that the immediate value of bark, as a manure, must 
depend on its state of decomposition. 


Chess. 

Our correspondent, E. Linx, Esq. Greenville,(Tenn.) 
requests our opinion on the following statement of facts, 
which we take from his letter to us :-— 

“I have a meadow that twelve months ago was pure timo 
thy, with the except of a few bushels of red clover. Early 
in July of last year, before it was mown, we had a flood me- 
morable in the annals of this county, that swept over it, leaving 
much of it covered with mud, resembling the botton of a mill 
pond. Itbeing in a valley through which a small branch some- 
times passed irregularly, lcuta ditch on the subsiding of the wa- 
ter, and by fall a greener and more beautil/ul piece of meadow I 
have never seen But what was my surprise this year to 
find the whole meadow one mass of cheat or chess, as well 
where the water flowed over for a short time, as where it 
stood two or three weeks. * * Such cases | find not uncom. 
mon here Many meadows that were inundated last year, 
have produced little else than chess this. A far more than 
usual quantity is this year in our wheat Indeed, in some crops 
that was sowed from the very imperfect seed generally raised 
here last year, ¢ hess seems to have striven not unsuccess{ully 
for the mastery. 

Remarks.—The chess in the meadows was unques- 
tionably produced from seeds brought down from the 
cultivated fields higher up on the siream, and the rich 
mud in which they were deposited gave them a start 
when germinated which caused them to quickly over- 
power the timothy and clover of the field, just as 
chess sown with grass seeds in wheat will soon 
overtop and master them. The fact stated that the 
wheat crop last year was “ very imperfect,” is a 
key to the whole. The chess grown with this im. 
perfect or impure wheat crop, furnished not only the 
seed that covered the meadows of the valley, but that 
which gained the mastery of the wheat crop of this 
ye ar. 

Mr. L. 

‘What is the best method of securing a large crop of pump- 
tien from frost or rotting until used? Is buckwheat a hard 
crop upon land, and does it make a valuable meal for stock?” 

Pumpkins to be preserved require to be kept dry and 
ata temperature above freezing. We have kept them 
in layers with straw, under cover, better than any oth- 
er way we have tried ; indeed there is no difficulty in 
keeping them any desirable time, if you do notlet them 
touch each other; keep them dry and safe from frost 

Buckwheat does not reduce or exhaust land faster 
than any other crop which is permitted to ripen its 
seeds ; perhaps not so much as some. We have never 
used buckwheat meal for feeding any other stock than 
hogs; for these it is excellent, and would doubtless 
prove so for other animals. 


adds the following queries 


Purchase of Farms, Books, &c. 
‘Messrs. Gartonv & Tucner—I take the libe rg of asking you 


a few questions, which I hope you will consider as sufficient. 

ly connected with your great object to answer A Reaper. 
Ist. Where would you advise « young man who has a small 

capital of say $3,000, and who intendsto bea farmer, to lay it 


out?’ 

If we intended to 
wished to provide a 
west, and purchase 
on this point were moderate, 
ney in the ol 


have a large 
arm for each, 
accordingly ; 


family of boys, and 
we would go to the 
if our expectations 
we would expen! the mo- 
asmall but good tarm in tye 
vicinity of a certain market for farm products, cnlti- 
vate it well, and thoroughly, and when this was done, 
convert the profits into more land if wished, since there 
will always be land to be bought by those able to pay 
for it. 

‘od. In what part of the 
purch ised the cheapest ?’”’ 

In the interior, doubtless, and in the northern states 
there will be no great variation when the location, soil, 
and facilities for market are taken into consideration 
We have been favorably impressed with the inland or 
upper counties of Virginia, so far as climate and soil is 
concerned, but the northern laborer may meet with 
some things not quite so pleasant to him in that region 


purchase 


country can cultivated farms be 


What we on agriculture do you think best fora young 


or read?’ 


“i 3d 
farmer to have 


Of European practical works The British Hus. 
baniry,” 2 vols. and Prof Low’s Practical Agricul. 
ture,” are perhaps equal to any Of those devoted to 
the science of agriculture, ‘* Liebie’s Organic Chemis. 


and ‘‘ Chaptal’s Agricultural Chemistry,” parti- 
cularly the American editions, are superior to any oth- 
ers. Few volumes on agriculture have yet been publish- 
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ed in this country. ‘' Fessenden’s Complete Farmer,” 
“ Buel’s Farmers’ Companion,” “ American Husband- 
ry,” and the ‘‘ Practical Farmer,” are the best known. 
Periodicals have, as yet, been more depended upon for 
the circulation of agricultural information than costlier 
works, and these are to be found in abundance. 


Egyptian Barley and Skinless Oats. 

One of our subscribers at Greenville, C. H.(S. C.) in 
a late letter, says :— 

‘Tl have raised during two seasons, the Egyptian waster, 
(Hordeum celeste.) which I thiok a very fine grain and wel 
adapted to our latitude, 34° 40’, but It requires rich, dry, 
light soil and good tillage. Skinless oats, I think begin to de- 
generate; the seed was this year very sinall, but the straw 
strong and high. Probably the land was too rich.” 

The Crops in New-Jersey. 

We make the following extract from a letter from D. 
L. Donce, Esq. dated Cedar Brook, Bloomfield, (N. J.) 
Sept. 2: 

“ Through the whole season up to the present time, we have 
had a superabundance of rain, except a few weeks in July, so 
much as to cause delay in getting in the spring crops. We 
have hod a large crop of hay, but more foul weeds inter- 
spersed than common, Winter wheat, generally a fair crop 
and quality. Siberian spring wheat, was promising about the 
last of June, but afterwards nearly destroyed by blight. Rye 
promised early a large yield, but did not fill well; perhaps 
two-thirds of a crop’ will be realized. Oats that indicated a 
heavy crop, were struck with rust while in the blossom, and will 
probably be light in quantity and quality. Corn, buckwheat, 
ae and roots now promise more than an average yield. 
Some of our meadows, notwithstanding they have been fed, 
would now yield a tolerable crop of rowen if again mowed, 
From inquiries, Lam led to believe that the abundance of rain 
with which we have been favored, his not extended far to the 
west or north of us, and that hay and some other crops, ex- 
cept in this vicinity, will be very light.’’ 


Foot Rot in Sheep. 

“J. H. M.” of Delaware county, says: 

“T placed a flock of about 160 sheep, as fine as the country 
could produce, upon a farm near by, and vigorous and healthy, 
and quite fleshy for the season, (April list.) ‘The sheep having 
come into my possession the fill before, | cannot account for 
their previous treatment. A few weeks since we were surprised 
to find more than half suffering severe\y with the Hoof or Foot 
Rot, and unless some cure be provided, the whole will be ruined, 
Will you be so good as to insert the best intelligence in your 
possession, on the causes and remedy of this dreadful malady?” 

We regret that the inquiry of J. H. M. dil not reach 
us in season for our last number, as in diseases of that 
We shall 
however, reply to his queries and first as to the cause. 
The excellent treatise on sheep by Mr Youatt, says: 

This disease (the foot rot) is the consequence of soft and 
marshy pasture. The mountsin or the down sheep—the sheep 
in whose walk there is no poachy ground, if he is not actually 
exposed to infection by means of the virus, knows nothing at 
all about it; it is im the yielding soil of the jow country that 
all the mischief 1s done * * Sheep that are brought from 
upland to lowland or but soft meadows or pastures are more 
particularly subject to it,’”’ 

Blacklock, in his valuable work on she ep, says: 

‘ The finest and richest old pastures and lawns are partica- 
larly subject to this disease; soft, marshy, and luxuriant mea- 
dows are equally so; and it is sometimes found in light, soft 
or sandy districts. In the first of these Ss perhaps most pre- 
valent in a moist season, and in th tter ina dry ene: in 
short, it exists to a greater or less 


nature, promipiness in cure is very necessary. 








In every situation 
which has a tendency to inerease the growth of the hoofs, with- 
out wearing them away, and more especially when they are 
kept soft by moisture * * Another variety of foot rot is 
produced by the friction of long grass between the hoofs, but is 
mostly confined tu hill sheep, when first pastured on low land 
districts, The rubbing of the grass frets the skin in the cleft of 
the hoof, the gland in that situation swells, becomes enlarged, 
suppurates, and in no long time the animal unabie to stand on, 
its feet, is compelled to rest upon its kuecs. This kind of dis- 
ease is more easily remedied than the former, and does not 
cause so much suilering to the sheep.” 

As to the cure of Foot Root, the first thing is to re- 
move the sheep to clean dry pastures, and where the 
above causes of diseases will not act; all the diseased 
sheep are to be separated from the healthy ones, as it 
is considered infectious, and unless this precaution is 
taken, usually spreads with great rapidity. Black- 
lock says : 

“When foot rot has fairly commenced, pare the hoof from 
the affected part, and trim away any ragged portions, wash the 
foot with soup and water, and place the animal ina situation 
where as few irritating things as possible will be inthe way of 
the tender surtiee, and give a purgative. If not properly at- 






tended to, the ppuration soon terminwtes in mortification, 
Cleanliness, in every stace and variety of the foot rot is of the 
first importance Many corrosive preparations are recom- 


mended for the cure of this disease, but lL have decided objec- 
tions to one und all of them When the foot is clean, endeavor 
to keep it so by frequent heations of soap and water, aad if 





ulcers or fungous flesh appears, treat the foot with the follow- 

ing preparation :—wash the foot onee or twice a day witha | 
solution of sulphate of eopper, (made by dissolving two or 

three drams of blue vitriol in an English pint of soft water, ) 

and carefully covered over with a plecget of fine tow, spread 

with lard or any simple ointment, by which means, conjoined 

with cleanliness, a eure will usually be accomplished.” 


Youatt says. 

‘“ The first and fundamental thing is to cut away every por- 
tion of horn that is in the slightest degree separated from the 
parts beneath it. Asmeail sharp pointed curve knife, or a small 
drawing knife will be the best Instrument to effect this. 

The foot is then to be thoroughly cleaned, unhealthy 
granulations cut down with scissors or a knife, and then 
the foot is to be washed in a solution of chloride of | 
lime in the proportion of one pound of the chloride to 
a gallon of water. This will remove the fetor, and 
check the tendency to sloughing and mortification. The 
muriate or butter of antimony may then, by means of a 
little stick and tow, be applied to every denuded part, 
lightly where the surface has a healthy appearance and 
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cut off. So far as these foot cases are concerned, this 
supersedes all other caustic and other applications. If 
a considerable portion of the horn of the foot, particu- 
larly the sole is removed, the foot may be bound up 
with tow secured by tape, and the sheep placed in dry 
straw, or if turned to the field always to one very dry. 
Close attention, and frequent examinations are required, 
and if kept clean and dry, a cure will be usually effected. 
Such, in substance are the directions of Mr. Youatt. 
In the same work will be found numerous instances 
where the disease proved infectious, and hence with 
justness the necessity and propriety of keeping the dis- 
eased from the sound sheep is inferred. 


Green Corn Fodder for Horses. 

‘¢ What is your opinion of Indian corn in its green state, cut 
up with the stalk and used as fodder or food for horses? do you 
think it nutritious? Some here recommend it highly; others 
say horses will thrive on it. I think it acts too freely on the 
bowels. I should like to see some extended remarks by some 
of your correspondeats on the best manner of treating work 
ond traveling horses. Elizabethtown, N.C. W. BL” 

All plants which abound in juices, if fed to animals 
without the mixture of other and dryer food, is apt to 
produce a loosening effect on the bowels. This is the 
case with beets, carrots, turneps, potatoes, &c. and 
hence it is found necessary where horses or cattle are 
fed on these, to give with them a quantity of dry hay. 
Very green corn would require such an addition, if used 
extensively for horses, but with this no injury could 
ensue. There can be no doubt as to thenutritive quali- 
ties of corn fodder. But to possess this quality in the 
greatest extent, the juices should be fully elaborated, 
as they contain the most saccharine matter, which 
seems to be essential to the full value of the plant. 
This time is when the corn is pretty generally glazed, 
and if cut up at this period, cut in a chaff machine and 
fed at once, or dried and stored for winter fodder and 
then cut for use, the stalks of corn will be found most 
nutritious and valuable. Where corn meal is to be fed 
to animals, the cob should always be ground with the 
grain, and there are few kinds of food on which ani- 
mals will thrive faster, than the stalks and leaves made 
into chaff, and mixed with corn and eob meal. 

Will some of our correspondents, qualified by their 
acquaintance with that noble animal, the horse, reply to 
the last part of our correspondent’s inquiry? 


**¢ Book Farming, Farming Books, and Farming 
in Genera!.’’ 

Under this title, a writer who signs himself Timo- 
thy Oldschool, has in a late number of the Alabama 
Republican Pilot, ina happy style of canstic humor, 
shown up at considerable length the absurdity of those 
who object to the manifest improvement of agriculture 
going on, because owing to books or agricultural pa- 
pers, and hence condemned as book farming. We can 
make room for this extract only : 

‘© These Book Farmers brag about their immense erops, their 
splendid cattle, their daily improvements, and so on. These 
are all such vain boastings, that we would not be fools enough 
to believe them if we were witness to them ourselves, But if 


| what they say about improved stocks being so superior to the 
| common ones is truce, why not improve them ourselves? What 
| if it does take 50 or 100 years to make them equal to the im 


ported breeds? Shall we be so unpatriotic as to be dependent 
on foreigners for things we can in time raise ourselves? We 
should be completely free of all foreign influence. Very truc, 
some may say that by availing ourselves of their labors it will 





enable us to be independent of them fifty or a hundred years | 


earlier than we otherwise would be: yet still we ought to im- 
prove on our own breeds, and be independent of all others.” 

‘The butcher houses of London say that within the last fifty 
years the average weight of animals brought to that market 
has increased one-third; and those of Boston assert that with- 
in the last twelve years, the average increase of weight in ani- 
mals slaughtered there, has been froin ten to twelve per cent. 
This, however, is like all other assertions of the Book farmers; 
if we admit it, we acknowledge the possibility that book farm- 
ing is doing some good; the only way, therefore, is to assert 
that this alleged increase of weight is all a fabrication.” 

Manufacture of Manures. 

Our correspondent ‘‘G. W.” of Richmond, will per- 
ceive that his former inquiries heve been replied to in 
the September number of the Cultivator. We now 
proceed to his present ones. He says: 

“] find that 20 gallons of urine is sufficient to saturate 500 
ibs. of plaster; I wish to know whether this quantity of plaster 
will not take up more salts than will be afforded by the 20 gal- 
lons. If so, how much more? 

‘Ry adding a larger quantity of urine and stirring the whole 
together, will the plaster trke up the salts, &e. of the fluid. If 
so, will the residue be water which | may draw off or evapo- 
rate? It isa great object with me to give the plaster the strong- 
est possible preparation in order to save transportation. 

‘What quantity of any one of these agents (gypsum, ehloride 
of Calcium, sulphuric or muriatic acid, and super-phosphate 
of lime (as quoted from Liebig) will suffice to fix the ammonia 
of 30 gallons of putrid urine? 

‘‘T think I am making successfully the ‘ Alkaline vegetative 
Powder’ of Madame Vebert Duboul, but I wish to ask, does the 
lime used in the preparation prevent the escape of the am- 
monia ?”’ 

Our limited chemical knowledge does notenable us to 
answer the inquiries of our correspondent satisfactori- 


hope they will receive attention of some of our practi- 
eal chemists. The preparation of such manures is of 
great consequence to the farmer, and the best methods, 
those which ensure the greatest combination of ferti- 


bine with and retain for the use of the soil or plants, 


could easily be tested by experiment. If a quantity of 





move severely where fungous granulations have been 





the mass once saturated with urine be dried ata mode. 





lizing ingredients, should be adopted. There can be | 
little doubt, we think, that 500 Ibs. of plaster will com- | 
| fror 








ly, and as they are important, we copy them in the | 


the salts of more than twenty gallons of urine. This | 








rate temperate, and then again wet with the putrid 
urine and stirred up fully, permitted no escape of am- 
monia, (a fact known at once by the penetrating odor 
of that substance,) it would be certain that the highest 
point of combination or saturation had not been reach- 
ed. In making an experiment with larger quantities 
of urine as suggested in the second query, evaporating 
the urine would be preferable to drawing it off, as in the 
latter case some of the uncombined salts would be lost, 
which would be left in the process of evaporation. 

We have no means of accurately determining the 
points alluded to in G. W.’s last queries. Chaptal, 
Davy, and Liebig simply assert the fact that the sub- 
stances named neutralize the ammonia of animal mat- 
ter, urine, &c. but say nothing as to quantities. The 
odor emitted is probably the surest test of tie neutra- 
lization or absorption of the ammonia, as this sub- 
stance is one which cannot pass freely into the atmos- 
phere without detection. ‘The whole science of the 
manufacture of manures is yet in its infancy, new and 
useful discoveries are almost daily making, and while 
science must direct and lead in such inquiries, much is 
depending on carefully conducted experiments in test- 
ing the utility of such discoveries. In this course, we 
trust our correspondent will persevere, carefully noting 
and recording his various operations and their results 


Large Calf. 

Mr. Samvuet W. Bartcett, of East Windsor, (Ct.) 
has a thorough bred Durham Short Horn bull calf, 
that when four months and eighteen days old, weighed 
525 pounds, having gained 345 pounds in the last one 
hundred and nine days, or a fraction over three pounds 
per day. == 
Culture of Hemp. 

We shall be gratified to receive an answer to the fol- 
lowing inquiries, made by “ A Subscriber,” at Griggs- 
ville, Illinois, from some of our readers in Kentucky : 

‘* What kind of a soil is best for hemp—the best time to plant, 
and how done—how much seed to an acre—when is it fit to cut 
-—what process does it have to go through from the time that it 
is fit to cut, to get it ready for market—and how much does it 
produce to the acre?” 


More Large Pigs. 

WE make the following extract from a letter from Mr. 
Samvet Denison, of Floyd, Oneida county. N. Y., who 
says he has been for twenty yearsmaking efforts to im- 
prove his breed of swine: 

“T have a sow crossed with the Leicestershire and our com- 
mon improved breed of white hogs, three years old last spring, 
long bodied, short thin haired, fine in bone, and easy to keep; 
her first litter of pigs came the last of April, and were wintered 
over, and killed the next autumn, and weighed from, 535 to al- 
most 400; her next spring’s litter, from a Berkshire boar, came 
the 4th of March; I fatted and killed six, hetween Christmas 
and New Years, a few days short of ten months old; their ave- 
rage weight, dressed, 258 pounds and some ounces; the heaviest 
288 pounds. The pigs | am going to give you the weight of, or 
a part of them, came the Ist March last, seven in number, sired 
by our improved common breed white boar; one of the number 
I keep for a boar; the other six I feed, not however, with the 
expectation of competing with Dr. Martin. You will see by my 
manner of feeding, that l keep a dairy, and make butter; my 
pigs | fed with buttermilk and sour milk from six weeks old, the 
time I took them off to wean, until that began to fail, the latter 
part of July; as the milk began to fail, | added to it corn, soak- 
ed or boiled in water, and nothing more nor less. Two of the 
pigs I weighed at six months old—one weighed 245 pounds, the 
other 231 pounds; the other five not much lighter. The boar is 
for sale, and I shall have pigs to se}} in the spring.” 

The following is from ‘‘ J. W.’’ Goshen, Columbiana 
county, Ohio: 

“Henry Hinchman, a near neighbor of mine, has an uncom- 
mon fine sow, improved from the common stock of hogs, and 
has raised several litters of pigs from her and a full blooded 

Jerkshire boar, for which he has been getting great prices, one 
of which he sold to Thomas Delzel that was pigged the 2sth of 
3rd month, 1840; at two months old it weighed 54 pounds; at 
three months weighed 112 pounds, and at six months weighed 
262 pounds; and it is supposed that at thistime he would weigh 
near 700. Tam not possessed with a thorough knowledge of the 
manner of feeding, though I believe he was principally fed on 
corn and the slops of the house, with some bran or meal.’ 


Rerkshire Pigs. 

Mr. Wm. Anverson, of Ann Arbor, Michigan, thinks 
Dr. Martin’s ‘‘ Bernice,” whose portrait was published 
in the August No., was indebted to the Berkshire cross 
for most of her excelience, as she possesses the charac- 
teristics of that breed in a high degree. Mr. A. also 
thinks there is a great difference in the Berkshires, and 
that those with ‘‘long nose and nearly straignt face, 
long neck, a middling good shoulder, long back, light 
ham,” &c. should be avoided, while those only should 
be selected, which ‘‘ have short fine heads, dishing faces, 
short necks, deep thick shoulders, broad hacks, heavy 
hams, extending down to hock joint, and broad when 
viewed from behind. long round barrels. and wide in the 
chest.”? ‘These, he says, ‘* will keep fat on grass, and 
will make more pork for the amount of food consumed 
than any other breed in the United States.” Mr. A. 
has now oa hand six litters of full blood pigs, from 
large amd choice sows, and from a boar “five feet ten 
inches long from end of nose to root of tail. girth behind 
the shoulders five feet three inches, and weighing over 
550 pounds, in grass fed order,” which he will be glad 
to dispose of for $20 per pair. 

Earty Poratogs.—The editor of the New Haven Farm. Ga- 
zette received on the 6th of July a mess of new potatoes from 


e 
Mr. J. Walton. Theyarecalle 2 potato, and were brought 
England by Mr. W. The 


but are 
early matured. The Gazette says—‘‘the sam 





ot great bearers, 





ight to us 

are perfectly 
ripe, and on being cooked, were as mealy as the best Vermont 
blues we ever saw.”’ 
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Farm Houses. 


WE think there are few points of husbandry in the 
effect of bad management and want of calculation, so 
generally apparent among farmers, as in the position, 
arrangement, and construction of their dwelling houses. 
Comfort and utility is too often sacrificed to show, and 
beauty of design and neatness of execution overlooked, 
where they ought to be most apparent. There can be 
as much good taste shown in the selection of a position, 
and in the construction of a farm house, as in that ofa 
palace, and there can be no good reason why it should 
not here be exercised. 

The position of a farm house is of great consequence. 
and should be determined with particular reference to 
conveniences, salubrity, and appearance. The whole 

round should be examined before the choice is made. 

he facilities of procuring fuel ; of securing a plentiful 
supply of good water; of having an easily accessible 
means of ingress and egress to and from the premises ; 
of the manner in which the productions of the farm must 
be moved, such as hay and grain, and the manure re- 
turned to the fields ; all these things must be well-look- 
ed at before the place for the farm building is fixed up- 
on. It would be obviously improper to build on the 
highest part of the farm, or on some distant corner, be- 
cause such spot was on the most public road, since a 
farmer's travel is mostly on his farm, and a judicious 
selection of a site for his buildings, may, ina few years, 
save him hundreds, if not thousands, of miles of travel. 
If he has occasion to leave his farm twice or three times 
a week, he had much better travel over the distance of 
half or three-fourths of a mile that number of times to 
the main thoroughfare, than by building on one side 
or corner of his farm, be compelled to do it many times 
daily. Butsome will say, if we do not build on the road, 
how will our friends find us? Let no one give himself 
uneasiness on this point. The man who has friends 
will be found by them ; and sometimes by being a little 
out of the way, he will be saved the interruptions 
caused by what the idle, and those who are obliged to de- 
vise some methods of killing time, denominate calls of 
friendship. A shrewd old farmer, one of the best 
hearted men, as well as one of the most accurate ob- 
servers of human nature we have ever known, selected 
the position of his farm buildings at a considerable dis- 
tance from the main thoroughfare. His friends object- 
ed to the singularity of his choice, as there were places 
equally favorable, and more accessible. ‘‘ When aman 
builds his house in the road, as almost every one does,”’ 
said our frieni, ‘‘ he must expect to be run over by 
those who have nothing else to do but to run over other 
people ; if, on the contrary, he puts himself out of the 
way, the crowd pronounce him a singular man, an ec- 
centric genius, or something of the kind, and as the 
mass are usually afraid of an uncommon man, they 
pass him by on the other side.” 

Salubrity is a point not to be overlooked or hazarded 
in the choice of a place for the farm buildings. Never 
allow any consi leration to draw you into a swamp or 
the vicinity of one, where the sun of an American sum- 
mer is sure to engender in some form the seeds of dis- 
ease, if not of death. A dry soil, free ventilation, and 
the absence of all sources of malaria, are indispensable 
con litions to the robust health the farmer requires, 
We know of some who haveWoluntarily subjected them- 
selves to dangers of this kind, under the idea that di 
eases of this class will wear themselves out. To such 
we recomment the case of a middle aged woman, found 
by a young friend of ours in a log-cabin on the banks 
of the Des Plaines, in Illinois. She was suffering under 
a fit of the ague, and when told to be of good courage, 
as the fever an! ague was a disease that would wear 
out, she replie!, ‘‘ She believed it, as that was the four. 
teenth summer she had had it regularly, and she thought 
it was not quite as severe as at first.’ 

Those, then, whoare yet toerect their farm buildings 
will, in selecting the position, do well to consider their 
course of cultivation, the crops they will be most likely 
to grow, their comparative bulk and ease of removal, the 
distribution of their manures, the requisites of conveni- 
ent location an/ health, and the capabilities of the place 
for the display of correct taste, before the die is cast, 
since so much of the value of a farm and the pleasure 
and profit of cultivation is depending on these things 

Another point of very great importance is the plan 
of the buildings, and the materials of which they are 
to be constructed. Ina house that is well arranged, 
where the apartments bear a proper proportion and 
position to each other, where the whole is skillfully 
constracte with reference to comfort and ease of labor, 
every housewife knows the advantages that are gained 
in the saving of work, and in the economy of time. The 
houses of our farmers are like their farms, usually very 
much too large. Where a house is so constructed 
that no room is wasted, a building of very moderate di- 
mensions will furnish ample accommodations for a re- 
spectable family ; much better, indeed, than half onr ill- 
arranged, half-finished huge ‘‘ shingle-palaces,” as our 
English friends term our dwellings, ean offer. In build- 
ing houses, comfort in the resident. and ease to the la- 
borer. male or female, is toomuch disregarded. Great 
houses, large and high rooms, vast fire places, and 
abundance of light, seem to be the great requisites. 
When the cost of rendering a large and a long room 
comfortable ; of furnishing or finishing them so as to 
cause the execution to correspon! with the design : and 
the little possible use the farmer’s family can have for 





more rational style of building should be adopted. But 
whatever may be the size of the farm house determined 
upon, the materials used and the execution should be 
such as to ensure permanence and durability. It may 
and will cost more in the first place to build well than 
ill ; to use first rate materials than defective or worth- 
less ones ; to have the work done in the best manner, 
rather than half done; but the costly building will be 
the cheapest in the end. When finished, it is finished 
for a life, or perhaps half a dozen, and its repairs will 
cost but a mere trifle, while the cheap house will absorb 
from five to ten per cent of its first cost annually in re. 
pairs, and finally require rebuilding, while the other is 
only in its prime. 

Stone or brick is the best material for building in this 
country ; as in such houses the great conditions of dura- 
bility, and an equality of temperature, are best attain- 
ed. Brick or stone houses, however, require dry and 
well ventilated cellars, and the plastering of the rooms 
should not be laid immediately on the walls, otherwise 
they are apt to acquire humidity, and operate unfavora- 
bly on health. When proper precautions in these re- 
spects are taken, such dwellings are unobjectionable, 
and their durability, the ease with which they can be 
kept at a proper temperature for comfort and health, 
by heat in the winter and the circulation of air in the 
summer, render them preferable to others. The addi- 
tional fuel required in the common wood farm house, 
over that necessary in one of stone or brick will, ina 
few years, balance the difference in the expense of ma- 
terials, independent of the pleasure and comfort derived 
from the avoidance of sudden transitions from a high to 
a low temperature, or vice versa, and its general effect 
on the health. 

In the construction and arrangement of our dwellings, 
particular attention should be paid to the economiza- 
tion of fuel. There are few farmers in the United 
States that do not find their fuel cost more than their 
bread. This annual expenditure might be lessened 
one-half or two-thirds by care in building, and the 
adoption of the improved method of warming houses by 
heated air, of which illustrations were given in the last 
volume of the Cultivator. That little extra cost at first, 
which prevents .he necessity of a constant expenditure 
hereafter, is, to the farmer, the strictest economy ; and 
that method of building which shall secure a desirable 
temperature at nearly all seasons, certainly should have 
the preference. Nowhere is the good eflects of system, 
and a well digested plan of operations more conspicuous 
than in the construction and arrangement of the farm 
buildings. Order and judgment here exert their full in- 
fluence, and in a great degree stamp the character and 
the mind of the man. The most slovenly are not in- 
sensible to the value of neatness, and the farmer whose 
buildings are inconvenient, ill constructed, disorderly, 
dilapidated, and without taste or design, cannot help a 
feeling of respect for the man whose domicile exhibits 
an appearance the reverse of all this. Let the farmer 
then build well, build for durability, build for comfort 
and utility, and not for ostentation or show, and he will 
find his reward. 





Audubon’s North American Birds, 


ries of the most splendid volumes the world ever saw, 
a work with the above title, in which all the known 
birds of this continent were figured and colored with an 
accuracy alike creditable to the author who drew them 
in their “ native woodlands wild,” and the engravers of 


however, of this work, in which the figures were all 
of the size of life, was so great as to put it beyond the | 
reach of any not possessed of princely fortunes; and | 
the constant discoveries of new birds which Mr. Audu.- | 
bon has been since making, added to the wishes of ma- 
ny, have at last induced him to undertake an edition in | 
which the new varieties shall be incorporated, with the 
descriptions in the former work, the figures diminished | 
from the first edition, but engraved and colored with | 
equal accuracy. The terms aresuch as to place it with- 
in the reach of many to whom the great work was in- 
accessible, it being to be comprised in 100 numbers, 
each containing five plates with letter press, at the | 
price of one dollar each number. The first volume} 
containing fourteen numbers, containing about seventy | 
species, has been completed, and furnishes one of the 
most beautiful volumes we have seen in many a day. 
We consider the present undertaking of Mr. Au- 
dubon as eminently useful also, or we should not feel 
the pleasure we now do in calling the attention of the} 
public to the work. Ornithology has taken rank as a} 
Science ; the history of birds forms one of the most in- 
teresting as well as delightful chapters in the natural 
science; they are creatures with which every one has 
more or less to do, and of which a knowledge is more 
or less desirable to every one; and the figures in the 
volume are so spirited and exact, the colors so justand 
beautiful, that one almost fancies they will flutter on 
their light wings from the paper, or pour from their 
tiny throats the elear sweet music te which he has often | 
listened. | 
Of the excellencies or the demerits of Mr. Audubon’s | 
arrangement we say nothing; we leave those things to | 
more competent judges. We speak only of what we | 
know, when we say that no observer of nature will | 
find any difficulty in recognizing any bird of his ac. 
quaintance ; and that no one can read the beautiful and | 


| 





so much room ina dwelling, is considered. we think a 


correct descriptions which accompany the plates, with 


SEVERAL years since Mr. Aupuson published in a se- | 


out perceiving and feeling they are drawn from life. 
No one can fully appreciate the labor Mr. Audubon has 
encountered in collecting the specimens he has figured 
for these volumes, and gaining that intimate knowledge 
of their habits so necessary to render his labors useful. 
From the shores of Labrador and Hudson’s Bay to the 
Capes of Florida, the confines of Texas, and the base 
of the Rocky Mountains, over mountain, and through 
woodland, glen, and swamp, has Mr. Audubon traveled, 
and returned laden with his rich and hitherto unknown, 
ungathered spoils. We are glad to perceive his labors 
are appreciated, and are about to give him that reward 
which he has hitherto failed of receiving. In this coun. 
try alone, his subscription list is about one thousand, 
and a great addition will be made in England and France. 
The following extract will show one of the uses to 
which the labors of the ornithologist have been convert- 
ed, one to which it is presumed Mr. Audubon never con- 
templated while engaged in his researches ; it is from 
the lecture on birds before the Manchester Associa- 
tion, by Prof. Rymer Jones: 

‘Where are all our important and valuable works in natura’ 
history produced? Not in England. Where does the English 
press give birth to those works in which evéry tint of the hum. 
ming bird, blazing and gorgeous as it is, is represented with the 
minutest accuracy. In France we have these works; but in 
England they are never purchased, and would never pay. And 
who purchases and pays for them there? The ornithologist? By 
ho means ; but those who make up the patterns for dresses. The 
weavers and manufacturers of fine goods know the importance 
of studying the colors that nature putstogether. You will find 
that itisto their support in France that the authors of these 
works look. They have sense enough to see that to “ gild refined 
gold and to paint the lily,”’ to “add purple to the violet,’ 
would be extravagant; and that the combinationef color in the 
animal) world, like all the other operations of nature, is perfect 
Nothing can be added or taken away without diminishing the 
effect of the whole, They are content, therefore, to take les- 
sons of nature in this particular, and we must all acknow- 
ledge the success with which they manage this department of 
their manufactories.”’ 

For ourselves we look on many of the ‘ counterfeit 
presentments” in the volume, as upon the faces of long 
remembered friends ; friends associated with some of 
the happiest moments of life. As we look on them we 
forget that we are forty years older than we were when 
we first were delighted with these beautiful “‘ blos- 
soms of the air,’ days when childhood overlooked the 
obligations of the future, and care had not graven its 
furrows onthe brow. We go back in imagination to 
the green meadows when we listened to the sweet merry 
notes of the bobolink as he fluttered over our head or 
settled on a wild flower, or tuft of rank grass ;—when 
we rambled in the wild wood, and saw the beautiful 
oriole darting among the leaf-clad branches, through 
the openings of which the golden light flushed and danced 
on the velvet moss, on which we were with our frolic. 
some playmates, setting time and the schoolmaster at 
defiance ;—when our pulses beat quicker, and hope 
seemed to string our nerves anew, as the first song of 
the returning sparrow greeted our ears, and told *‘ that 
the winter was over and gone ;’-—when we looked on 
the swallow as he came back to the old barn, or the 
sandy bank of the river, from his sojourn in the sunny 
south, as a creature of mystery if not of awe, reminding 
us of stories of fairy beings, or visitants from the 
spirit land ; in short, we were young again, and as in 
| childhood, we substitute feeling for reason, and are hap- 
py we neither know nor care why. 

For ourselves we ackowledge our obligations to Mr, 








| Audubon, not only for the substantial oddition he has 


contributed to our stock of ornithological knowledge, 


| but also for the pleasure his work has in more ways than 
|one conferred. We have from our childhood loved 


London who executed them for the public. The cost, | beautiful pictures, and birds are among the most exqui- 


site of these. It is the approach to nature in the group- 
ing and coloring of Audubon’s birds that render them 
so instructive and fascinating. Weare glad to learn 
that he is still devoted to his pursuits ; still adding to 
his ornithological treasures, and busily engaged in con- 
ferring new benefits on the cause of science. ‘‘ May 
he live a thousand years, and his shadow never be less.” 


Mechanics’ Third Annual Fair of Western New- 
York. 

We have received the Circular of this flourishing and 
praiseworthy institution, announcing that the Third 
Annnal Fair will be held at Rochester at the Center 
Market, commencing on the 12th of October, an ar; 
rangement adopted to accommodate those who visit the 
Agricultural and Horticultural Fair, which is to be held 
on the 15th at the same place, and thus unite the inte- 
rest and attraction of both. The managers say they 
‘feel the utmost assurance that the success attending 
the former fairs, is a sure guarantee for the ensuing— 
pledging that noexertions on their part shall be wanting 
to render the exhibition satisfactory to the contributors, 
worthy of the mechanic arts, and the patronage of the 
community ” Rochester is the center of a rich agricul. 
tural and horticultural region, and the mechanics of 
that city are numerous, intelligent and enterprising, 
and their efforts, combined with those of the farmers, 
can scarcely fail of producing a fair unequaled hitherto 
in Western New-York. The advantages of such asso- 
ciations and fairs, cannotas yet be properly appreciated, 
but they will not be the Jess felt in the community. A 
visit to the fair of the New-York or Rochester associa- 
tions will teach the mechanic more of the present State 
of his art, show him what is done and what remains to 
do. more clearly than years of study or travel can do 
Itis unnecessary for us to say we Wish such associa- 


(tions every success 
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DICTIONARY OF TERMS 


Used in Agriculture and its Kindred Sciences. 





GUM. Mucilage and the gums differ little or none In 
their composition, and are generally the product of 
plants at their most vigorous period of vegetation; in 
fact, gum is nothing more than the extravasated juices, 
hardened by exposure to the air. Gum 1s a constant 

roductin the composition of trees and plants, an i exists 
in a liquid form in their cells. According to Gay Lus- 
sac, Gum Arabic is composed of 
Carbon, «+++: Dias dat eewene 42.23 
Oxygen, «+++ cove cceece 60-84 
Hydrogen, «+++ esses cerere rere coccece 6-93 





Gum in this country is most commonly found on the 
plum and the cherry, and appears to be intimately con- 
nected with many of the diseases to which these trees 
are subject. Some have supposed that the disease call- 
ed the black blight, which covers W.ese trees with black 
unsightly protuberences, and speedily destroys them, is 
Nothing more than tie juices imperfectly elaborated, 
and, therefore, poisonous w the tree, while others attri 
bute them, (and we think correctly,, to insect perfora- 
tions and injury. Itis certain, whatever may be the 
cause, that constant excision of these gummy spots or 
excrescences, as fast as they appear, is the only effectual 
cure of the disorder yet known 

GYPSUM. This substance, called also Plaster of Pa- 
ris, or plaster, is one of the many sal's of Jime, and is 
composed when pure, of lime 33., sulphuric acid 44., 
and water 21., so that it is properly a sulphate of lime. 
Plaster may be considered as one of the most valuable 
of what are called the stimulating manures, and its use, 
already extensive, is annually rapidly increasing. For- 
tunately, the supply of this valuable substance is quite 
abundant in the United States, particularly in the cen- 
tral and western counties of New-York, where, in con- 
nexion with clover, it forms the great support of the 
staple crop, wheat, and gives an astonishing fertility to 
the soil. The modus operandi of plaster, or the manner 
in which it produces its effects, have been the subject of 
much speculation, and various theories have been pro- 
posed, most of which the alvance of science has already 
shown to be untenable. Some have supposed that its 
action was to be attributed to the force with which it 
absorbed and retained water for the use of plants. 
Others have contended, that it acts by favoring the de- 
composition of animal and vegetable matters ; but Davy 
showed that the mixture of plaster with these sub- 
stances, does facilitate decomposition. Chaptal sup- 
poses that its value arises from its stimulating proper- 
ties, which are prevented from being destructive, like 
some of the other salts of lime, by the slowness with 
which it is dissolved in water. He says, ‘‘ The solu- 
bility of plaster in water, appears to be of precisely the 
degree most beneficial to plants. 300 parts of water 
will dissolve only 1 of plaster. Its action is, therefore, 
constant and uniform without being hurtful. The or- 
gans of plants are excited by it without being irritated 
or corroded, as they are by those salts which, being 
more soluble in water, are carried more abundantly in- 
to plants, producing upon them the most injurious ef- 
fects.’ Another theory has been lately proposed by 
Prof. Liebig, which is certainly very ingenious, and ex- 
plains the action of plaster in connexion with the pre- 
sence of nitrogen in plants, more satisfactorily than any 
thing yet advanced. Prof, Liebig was the first to dis- 
cover that @mmonia was a constant constituent of the 
atmosphere, and on this fact his theory is based. We 
quote from Sillimans’ Journal: “ This fertility arises 
exclusively from the fact, that the sulphate of lime fixes 
in the soil the ammonia dissolved in the atmosphere, 
which would otherwise be volatilized with the water as 
it evaporates. The carbonate of ammonia contained in 
rain water, is decomposed in gypsum, in precisely the 
same manner as in the manufacture of sal ammonia. 
Soluble sulphate of ammonia, and carbonate of lime are 
formed, and this salt of ammonia possessing no volati- 
lity, is consequently retained for the use of plants.” 

Gypsum is scattered by the hand at the rate of two 
or three bushels per acre, and its effects on the grasses 
are perceptible for three or four years. It is best strewn 
when the leaves are wet with a slight rain or heavy 
dew, and after the leaves of the plants begin to cover 
the grount. Some have objected to the use of plaster, 
that it produced greater crops at first, but that it speedi- 
ly exhausted the land, and impoverishel it. Those 
who make this objection, probably, took every thing 
from the land, and returnet nothing to it. relying whol 
ly on the plaster to keep up the fertility.a course mani 
festly erroneous. Clover should always accompany the 
use of plaster, and when this crop is fed off on the lan 
anil mate part of the course of rotation. no deterior: 
tion, but on the contrary, an increase of the oy un ere 
has taken place. The plaster mills of New-York. usu 
ally reduce the material to powder after only drying it 
in the air, but kiln drying at a moderate heat drives off 
the water of erystalization, and renders it more valna 
ble to the purchaser, as it tnkes in this case a vreate 
quantity of the active materials, the sulphate and the 
lime, to make aton. Considerable quantities of earth 


materials are usually mixed with plaster, giving it a 





| 

| 

Ae cael ! : 
dark color, and on the proportion of these in the mass } 
much of the value isdepending. Dried gypsum absorbs | 
| 

water rapidly, but it may be preserve! many months | 
Without its properties being sensibly affecte!, if headed | 


up in ught barrels. Chaptal affirms, from his own ex. | 
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perience, that though the baked plaster evidently pro- | 
duced a better effect the first year, the next three years 
the difference was almost nothing. 

HAIR. The covering of animals generally is known 
by the name of hair, although in some of its modifica- 
tions it is called bristles, fur, wool, &c. while in all 
cases it is one of their most important appendages, con- 
tributing essentially to their safety, health, and beauty. 
Hair is elastic, and in masses almost impenetrable ; it 
is a bad conductor of heat, and is found the finest and 
closest on animals exposed to a low temperature ; it is 
a non-conductor of electricity, and materially aids in pro- 
tecting animals from the electrical changes of the atmo- 
sphere ; and the oil with which its surface abounds ren- 
ders it impenetrable to water ; thus hair serves to iso- 
late or protect animals from the three most powerful 
external agents, heat, electricity, and moisture. Hair 
is subject to few diseases of its own, but its appearance 
is one of the best indications of the health of the animal 
upon which it is growing. Smooth and glossy, or 
coarse and staring, the hair exhibits almost unerringly, 
the treatment and condition of the animal. In some 
parts of Europe, and particularly in Poland, the human 
hair is subject to a complaint called the Plica polonica, 
in which the hair becomes matted together, grows to 
an enormous length, is exceeding sensitive and painful, 
and bleeds if clipped or removed. Death is not unfre- 
quently the result from this disturbance of the system. 
Hair, in its properties, resembles horn, nails, feathers, 
&c. being soluble in water at a high temperature, and 
giving out, when burnt, ammonia, &c. Hair is a very 
active and excellent manure, and should never be wast- 
ed, as it too frequently is, by the farmer, but collected 
after butchering and applied tocrops. Large quantities 
of wool are annually wasted about factories, clothing 
and carding machines, which might be converted to the 
effective fertilization of the soil. 

HAM. This is one of the most valuable parts of the 
hog, and which, if properly cured, may be preserved 
for almost any length of time, retaining its fine proper- 
ties. The hams most esteemed, are made from hogs 
fed on solid food, corn being the best, which are allow- 
ed considerable exercise ; which do not weigh more 
than 200 or 250 pounds, and which have a large portion 
of muscular or lean flesh in their structure. When ta- 
ken from the hog, the edges should be rounded off, or 
trimmed, and the first step in the preparation is the 
pickling, or salting. To do this, almost every farmer or 
butcher has his own way, some applying the salt dry to 
the ham, and repeating the operation of rubbing in un- 
til the requisite saltness is attained, while others prefer 
making a brine, and salting the hams inthatway. The 
Westphalian hams are much esteemed, and the pickle 
in which they are prepared is essentially as follows :— 
** Boil together over a gentle fire six pounds of good 
common salt, two pounds of powdered loaf sugar, three 
ounces of salt petre, and three gallons of spring water. 
Skim it while boiling, and when quite cold, pour it over 
the hams, every part of which must be covered with 
the brine. Hams intended for smoking, will be suffi- 
ciently salted in this brine in two weeks ; though if very 
large, more time may be allowed. This pickle may be 
used repeatedly, if boiled, and fresh ingredients added. 
Hams, before they are put in the pickle, should be soak- 
ed in water. all the blood pressed out, and wiped dry.” 
Much of the excellence of the ham is depending on the 
smoking. This should be done in such a manner that 
the ham shall be cool and perfectly dry throughout the 
whole operation. If too near the fire, they will be 
heated, and their flavor injured ; if the building be too 
close, the hams will be wet, and taste as if dipped in 
pyroligneousacid. At Hamburg, where large quantities 
are prepared, the hams are smoked in the upper story 
of high buildings, while the fires, which are made of 
oak or maple chips, are made in the cellars. In pass- 
ing through such a length of pipe to the chambers, the 
smoke becomes cool and dry; and the flavor of the 
hams is excellent. Hams intended for summer use, 
may be kept in any way where they will be dry and 
cool, and secure from the fly or bug. Washing with 
lime, or putting in bags of coarse cloth, one ham in 
each, is practiced by many. Some keep their hams 
through the season in the smoke house, making a smoke 
under them once or twice a week. 

HARROW. Next to the plow, the harrow may be 
said to be the oldest agricultural implement. It is re- 
presented on the most ancient sculptures of Egypt, and 
is known in some form, wherever the earth is cultivat- 
ed. Various forms are given to the harrow, from that 
of the wedge to the square, and the teeth are adapted 
to the work it is intended to perform. The great use | 
of the harrow is in pulverizing the earth, tearing out 
and freeing the soil from the roots of weeds and grasses, 
anl covering seeds when sown, For this purpose the | 





| harrow is preferred to the plow, as the latter usually | 


places the small seeds at too greata depth for certain , 
germination. Many of our best farmers, however, pre- | 
fer the plow to the harrow for covering wheat, and as 
this grain, if sown in autumn, germinates better, and 


| endures the winter better to have a greater depth of 


earth than the harrow usually gives, they are probably 
correct in their preference. A variety of figures of the 
harrow may be found in the present volume of the Cul- 
ivator, and the previous ones ; alsoin Low’s and Lou- 
don’s works on agriculture 


HAY. In all countries where the length and severity | 


of the winters makes some provision for domestic ani- 
mals necessary, grass cut and cured in the form of hay 
has been always the cheapest and most valuable. To 





make hay, the artificial grasses, such as timothy, herds 
grass, clover, orchard grass, &c. which are sown for 
the purpose of meadow and pastures are preferred, be- 
ing more productive, and more nutritive than the grasses 
not so cultivated. Grass for hay should be cut at the 
time when the nutritive parts are most developed, and 
this is in most cases when the plants are forming their 
seeds, but before they are ripened. In curing it, great 
care should be taken not to have it damaged by rain, nor 
should it be long exposed to the sun. In the first case 
the hay is washed and whitened, and in the last, the 
leaves crumble and fall off, thus materially lessening 
the quality of the article for fodder. Clover makes a 
hay which all animals eat greedily, but it requires more 
strict precaution in curing, and will bear less handling 
without injury, than any other of the grasses. Clover 
should be cut before the heads are fully ripened, and 
while it contains the greatest amount of leaves. If cut 
in the morning of a good day, spread cut during the 
heat of the day, and before night put up in tall cocks 
but slender, that air may circulate through them, clover 
will cure with little difficulty and makes the best of 
fodder. For horses and sheep, clover is unequaled. 
The hay called rowen, or the second crop, is very fine, 
and good for lambs and young stock, but has not the 
nourishment which the more matured plant possesses. 

HEAT. Into the speculations existing in regard to 
the nature and cause of heat we shall not in this place 
enter ; its effect on all growth and vegetation is what is 
of most consequence to the agriculturist. Although 
some plants can exist with a very small degree of heat, 
yet some of it seems essential to all fluidity and circu- 
lation, and consequently without it there can be no 
growth. The rapidity of all vegetation is in a great 
measure depending on the degree of heat combined with 
moisture to which the plant is subjected, and there are 
many which cannot exist except in countries and places 
of high temperature. The effect of heat in forcing the 
growth of plants may be seen every season in our fields 
and gardens, and it has been ascertained by actual ex- 
periment, that a difference in temperature of 5° will 
advance or retard plants of the same kind and same ad- 
vantages, temperature excepted, from ten to fifteen 
days. Of all our important cultivated plants, corn is 
the one which requires the highest temperature, and 
will endure it the longest without injury. By a compa- 
rison of our best corn seasons with the registered tem- 
perature, we have found that unless the three summer 
months give an average of at least 75°, good crops of 
corn cannot be expected. <A few of the earlier varieties, 
and in some of the most favored localities may succee | 
with a lower average, but the most productive sorts, 
and the crop in general will not in such seasons ripen. 
Melons require more heat than the climate of the north- 
ern States affords to arrive at perfection, and in Englan'| 
they cannot be grown at all without the aid of artificial 
heat. Hot beds, by affording the means of an early 
vegetation, are useful in growing many plants which, 
without them, could not be cultivated. 

HEDGE. One of the most beautiful and durable cf 
fences, made of living plants, usually those of a thorny 
nature, and disposed to grow ina close and impervious 


‘manner. One of the most striking features of the Eng- 


lish landscape, is the hedges which serve to divide the 
estates from each other, er the several farms into suita- 
ble fields for the purposes of agriculture. In the United 
States, numerous attempts at making hedzes have been 
made, but owing to some unexplained cause, with but 
little success on the whole. The plants used here have 
generally been some variety of the foreign hedge thorn, 
but the deep green of the English hedge is net seen cn 
the same plants here, and they are liable to the attacks 
of worms which speedily destroy them. The vsage 
orange, the honey locust, the crab apple, and the wild 
mulberry, as natives of this country, have been tried 
with different degrees of success. Lately the buck 
thorn has been introduced for this purpose into the 
vicinity of Boston and Salem, and there are now some 
beautiful specimens of hedges from this plant, which 
promise to be all the lovers of this kind of fence can de- 
sire. Itis probable the difference in the temperature and 
moisture between this country and Great Britain, is suf- 
ficient to account for the failure of the Fnelish thorn 
here, and render it expedient to re'y on native plants of 
some kind, rather than importe! ones. The best speci- 
mens of the hawthorn hedges we have seen. are in the 
vicinity of Geneva, and of Sodus Bay. both in Western 
New-York... 

HEMP. The greatest hemp growing State in the 
Union is Kentucky, although some of the other West- 
ern States produce it to some extent: and there can be 


| little doubt, that with proper protection and encourage- 


ment, and more attention to the several processes of 
manufacture, an article equal to the best Russian may 
be furnished for our consumption, and thus a vast sav- 
ing to the nation be effected. Hemp requires a warm, 
rich, vegetable mold to produce it in perfection, and the 
best limestone lands of Kentucky. Tennessee, &c. are 
found to be admirably adapte! to it On any soil it 
must be considered an exhanstine crop, but, perhaps, 
less so than tobacco, an! 
south of the Unien. When hemp is fit to secure. it 
is either pulled or ent with a sythe. and dried in abort 


; : : 
a few others cultivated in the 


| the same manner as flax. The rotiing process is one of 
| the most importantin making good hemp. an 


} pre bal ly 


the one to which the general superiority ef Russian 
hemp is owing. Ponds. or gently running soft water, 
are the places where hemp is best rotted. though dew 
rotting is much practicel. Hemp is @ressed by hand or 
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by machinery, and on the perfection of the dressing 
much of the value and goodness of the article is depend- 
ing. 





WORK FOR THE MONTH. 





SEcURING crops constitutes the principal labor of 
October, and of these corn and roots are the most im- 
portant. Where it is intended to sow wheat after corn, 
and this is sometimes a very good course, the earlier 
sorts should be used that the ground may be cleared the 
latter part of September. But in ordinary cases, the 
harvesting of corn in our latitudes, falls in October. 
There are few crops the quality of which is more in- 
jured by carelessness in securing it than corn; and itis 
one of such importance to the country that the best me- 
thods should always be adopted. We prefer cutting up 
the corn by the root, as soon as the ears are fully glazed, 
and then curing it by setting it up in small stacks, either 
in the field or some more convenient place. In this 
state of the ear, it sustains, as numerous experiments 
show, no injury from having the stalk cut at the root; 
and the stalk itself, filled with the elaborated juices and 
properly cured, makes one of the most nutritious and 
valuable kinds of fodder that a farmer can have. If 
cut up at the proper season, and skillfully setup, the 
corn will stand for some weeks without injury, and the 
husks loosening from the ear it becomes thoroughly dried, 
and ready to be placed in the crib when husked. The 
common custom of topping corn is not a bad one, where 





the saving of all the fodder is not an object; and a} 
tield so treated, presents a beautiful sight, as the husks | ; a 
| and in saving this root, heating is what is mainly guard- 


fall open, and the golden ears stand thick in the mellow 
rays of an October sun; but experience proves that the 
ears of topped corn are not so thoroughly cured, and 
the cob dried as effectually, as when cut up by the bot- 
tom, and are more liable to heat in the crib. The ex- 
periments of Mr. Clark, Judge Buel, and others, proves 
also, that there is a loss in weight where corn is topped, 
and that of all methods, cutting at the boitom, when the 
grain is in the proper state, gives the greatest product, 
and the finest grain. 

We alluded to the subject of saving seed corn in our 
last, bul the subject is one of much importance to the 
farmer, and as some may have neglected the method 
there recommended, we refer toitonce more. It is the 
worst policy to go to the crib, as many farmers do, and 
take their seed at ran iom, satisfied if it will only grow. 
None but the best ears, those earliest ripe, large kernels, 
close set on the cob and well filled at the end, should 
be selecte |, an! if there are two good ears ona stalk. 
save them by all means. Select your corn at or before 
husking, leavé a. few husks on each ear, and braid them 
up to be kept till wanted. We this year planied a small 
piece of corn about half of which was from seed saved 
by selecting the earliest ripened ears of last year, and 
the other the bestcommon ears saved in the usual man- 
ner, and the first kin | was ten or twelve days in advance 
in all stagesof its growth antl ripening. Never leave any 
quantity of corn inten te forseed in a situation where 
the air cannot circulate freely. Itis apt to heat and 
destroy it. Several years since in saying seed corn at 
the time of husking, the selected ears, with the husks 
stripped down were thrown into a large tub, which was 
gra lually filled. Some two or three weeks elapsed be- 
fore it was convenient to trace itup, when it was found 
quite warm, but no injury was apprehenled until it 
was found by planting it the next season that its vitali- 
ty was nearly destroyed, not one kernel in ten vegetating. 
" Potatoes should not be dug before they are ripe, 
unless they are so late as to be in danger of being fro- 
zen into the groun!. Potatoes not fully ripened may 
answer for seed but are poor things for the table 
Some varicties of the potato require a much longer pe- 
riod for their growth than others, and are sometimes 
condemne | simply because they are notripe. Potatoes 
imported from a warmer climate than ours will not ri- 
pen uniess planted early; thus the Rohan and Sommeil- 
ler require the whole season for their maturity. Pota- 
toes, if itis desirable to have them in all their excel- 
lence, shoul! never have the sun shine on them after 
they are duz, ant be exposed to the air and light as lit- 
tle as may be. Potatoes pitted, or buried in holes in 
the fiel |, retain their freshness and goo! qualities much 
later than those put in open bins in the cellar, and the 
farmer ‘vill always do well to have a few pitted for 
spring use. The necessity for this may ina great mea- 


sure he obviatel. by lining the bottom and sides of a} 


bin with turf. and when it is filled, covering it in the 
same manner. Potatoes will keep perfectly sound and 
gool for years, if place! so low in the earth as to 
have a temperature too low for vegetation. L[-xperi- 
ments made in a compact soil on the north side of 


| off and prevent danger from this source. 














A LEICESTER RAM,.—(!ir. 7.) 
Tux subject of the above portrait, (copied from a stee) plate in the Farmer’s Magazine,) is a shearling Leicester Ram, bred by 
and the property of Mr. S. Bennett, of Bickering’s Park, Bedfordshire, England, to which a prize of thirty sovereigns (about 


$145-00,) was awarded at the Cambridge meeting of the Royal Agricultural Society of England, in July, 1840. 
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ed against. A hole made in the top of the pits with 
an iron bar, to be covered with a flat stone when the 
cold grows severe, will permit the heated air to pass 
In the expe- 
rience of a number of years we have scarcely had a tur- 
nep lost by frost or by heating, either when pitted or in 
the cellar, a proof to us of the ease with which this 


| root can be secured. 


buildings or walls show that four or five feet will usually | 


be sufficient; in a lighter or more porous soil a greater 
depth is requisite. No water in any case should stand 
on potatoes, as it will soon destroy them. If potatoes 
are dug and pitted early, there should be an opening 
made at the apex of the heap. an‘ fille! with a wisp 
of straw, to keep out the rain, but at the same time 
to allow the heated air to pass off 

Turneps, ruta baga, &e. are among the easiest of 
roots to preserve They shoull be left in the ground 
as long as is consistent with safety from frost; then 
drawn and put in cellars of molerate or rather low 
temperature, or pitted in the field at once. The turnep 
will sustain a mueh greater degree of coll than the po- 


tatn, without injury. but heat ca worse effest upon it 


|injury, and do not require repacking; 


Carrots and beets, like the potato, require more care 
than the turnep, to prevent the effect of frost upon them 
The best way we have yet tried upon them, is to pack 
them in bins or barrels, and strew fine earth among and 
over them, to exclude the air, and preserve a uniform 
temperature. 

If your pigs have have had the run of your orchards 
in September, they will be found doing well in October, 
and afford proof that apples are worth something to the 
farmer when not made into cider. The cheapest mode 
we have yet tried in fattening hogs is with apples and 
potatoes steamed, always finishing with good sound 
food, such as corn, peas, or barley. All food given to 








hogs should be cooked; fruit and roots by steaming, | 


grain or meal by boiling. If the latter is not convenient 
the grain or meal should always be well soaked or mixed 
with water, and if long enough to ferment and sour a 
little, it will be none the worse for it. Farmers who 
feed dry corn and peas to their pigs pursue a very waste- 
ful course ; as they may easily ascertain by experiment 
Where corn is fed, there is a great saving in having it 
ground in the cob, and particularly when fed to cattle or 
horses. From what we have seen, we think there is 


less advantage in cooking food for horses and cattle | 


than for hogs, and that with such it rarely repays the 
expense. Grinding, however 
sulted, will always be practiced 

October is the month for saving winter apples. The 
best time is indicated by the mature ones beginning to 
fall from the trees, but in all cases the fruit should be 
suffered to hang on the trees as late as is consistent 
with safety from frost, or the danger of being blown 
from the trees. They should be carefully” picked 


, Where economy is con- | 


by the hand in small baskets, and as carefully deposi- | 


ted in the barrels or bins in which they are to be kept. 
A good mode is to pack them in empty flour casks, filling 
them with sand fully dried in the sun. The sand will 
exclude the air, and absorb moisture, and thus prevent 
the rotting that frequently takes place by contact. The 
method extensively practiced near Boston, where large 
quantities are put up for exportation, is to put the ap- 
ples carefully picked by hand into clean dry barrels 
generally purchased at the bakers, and when filled the 
head is gently pressed in and secured; no straw or 
shavings being admitted in packing. The barrels are 
then packed and laid on the bulge in courses on the 
north side of some building, with covering of boards to 
keep off allrain, and there they remain until the ap. 


proach of a severe frost, when they are removed to a| 


} 
} 
| 


dry cellar of low temperature, and with windows to| 


the north that the temperature may be kept low, and 
the cellar ventilated as long as possible. During the 
severity of winter, the windows or openings are closed, 
and they are thus secured from frost. The barrels are 
never tumbled about, and are never set on the end. 
Apples thus packed will endure a severe chill without 
indeed the bar- 
rels should never be opened until the fruit is required 
for use. It has been suggested that well dried sawdust 


| would be good for packing apples, but it is apt to at- 
| tract moisture and mold, and most kinds would commu- 


nicate an unpleasant flavor to the fruit 

Plowing may, in many instances, be advantaceously 
performed in the fall. Tenacious soils on which itis 
intended to put spring crops, are essentially benefited 
by plowing in the fall, and exposure to frosts during the 


winter Freezing pulverizes such lands more effec 


| 
| 


| 
| 
| 


| 





tually than any thing else. If intended for corn, it has 
by some of the most successful corn growers in the 
United States, been deemed best to put on a dressing of 
manure previous to plowing, and then another dressing 
before the corn is planted in the spring. The first is 
placed deeper, and is rotted more fully, than if all was 
put on al the spring preparation. Teams are usual! 
in better condition for labor in October than in April, 
and what is done in the fall is so much taken from the 
spring’s work. By having that part of the plowing done 
in the fall, which may be as well done then as ever, the 
work of the spring is lightened, the labor much expe. 
dited, and the crops put in in better season, and 
in better condition than without it. This was par- 
ticularly the case last spring, when the season 
was unusually backward. The seed put in on fall 
plowed land was not only earlier, but being better root- 
ed, stood the drouth which followed the rains of spring 
much better, and the crops on such lands have maintain- 
ed their superiority through the season. Fall plowing 
is also useful, where the soil is infested with the larva 
of insects, such as the cut and wire worms, and the 
white grub. By turning up the soil deep, as late in the 
season as is practicable, thousands of these in their 
half torpid state in which they cannot move or again 
penetrate the earth, are exposed to the cold of winter, 
which to them is certain destruction 

Many farmers may find October a month for putting 
in drains in such parts of their farms as require them, 
Open drains are objectionable from the waste of land 
they occasion, and the frequent clearing out they re- 
quire from filling in of surface earth. Covered drains 
are therefore to be preferred, as they are equally ef- 
fectual in carrying off surplus water, occasion no loss 
of surface in cultivation, and require no labor in re- 
moval or clearing out, when properly planned and con- 
structed, Open drains are only admissible, where con- 
siderable streams, or large quantities of surplus water 
are to pass off. All drains, when dug should be filled 
and covered as soon as practicable after digging, as the 
action of the air and rains is aptto make the banks 
cave, and add much to the labor of finishing. Drained 
lands can be worked much earlier than undrained ones, 
are materially warmer, and crops can be grown on them 
which on wet soils are impracticable. The wheat fields 
should now be occasionally examined to see that the 
water furrows are open, and that no water accumulates 
after rains on the surface. 





The Western Farmer & Gardener s Almanac for 
1842. 

WE have received from the editor, Mr. Tuomas Ar- 
FLECK, Who is also editor of that valuable agricultural 
journal the Western Farmer & Gardner, at Cincinnagti, 
a handsome pamphlet of some 100 pages, bearing the 
above title, filled with useful end interesting agricul- 
tural matter, and furnished in any quantities to pur- 
chasers at the low price of $2 per dozen. A glance at 
the table of contents, will show the variety of matters 
embraced, in addition to the common calendar pages of 
the almanac; and the numerous and well executed illus. 
trations, will be found to add much to the interest and 
valac of the work. We pronounce the chapter on 
swine with its illustrations, worth to any farmer who 
wishes to understand the varieties of improved breeds 
of hogs now in the country, and their essential points 
of difference, worth twice the cost of the almanac 
Mr. Affleck is also the author of “‘ Bee Breeding inthe 
west,” a most valuable treatise on the history and man. 
agement of bees, to which we have before adverted in 
our paper, and in the Almanac will be found plans of 
the hives invented and used by him, copied from that 
work We cordially recommend the Western Far 
to our renders, assuring 





mer and Gardener's Almanac,’ 


them thatinsome. if notin all respects, it will be found 
adapted to all latitudes 
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N. ¥. State Agricultural Society. 

Tue Executive Committee of the N. Y. State Agri- 
cultural Society acknowledge the receipt of the follow- 
ing subscriptions, since their last report : 


Lue Memoeas—({By ment of $50.) 
Beekman, Joha P., Kinderhook. Metatyre,J. McDonald, Albany. 
Corning, Erastus, Albany. Prentice, Ezra P., Albany. 
Rotch, Francis, Butternuts. 


Sunscairtion Memoens 








Avery, B. G. Syracuse,:---- $5;Kimberly, Geo., Belle Isle, 2) 
Allen, H. W. . do «+--+» g{Livingston, Edward P.,Cler- | 
Allen, Robert, do ecvcos 9 mont, «**+** sosees cee +++ 20 
Bleecker, Wm. E., Albany,-- 1(|/Lawrence, Jas. R., Syracuse, 6 
Burnet, M.D., Syracuse, +++ 6|Loomis, H., do 3 
Baldwin, H., do «+--+ |Leavenworth,W., do 3 
Bradiey, Schuneman & Co. Mickles, Philo D., do 5 
Syracuse, ---- 6 Marsh, M.8., do 5 
Benson, F., do «+--+ 3|Noxon, B. D., do 5 
Bennett, Thomas, do 2| Nearing, Mars, Liverpool,-- 2) 
Burt, A., do ---- 2|/Pumpelly, James, Owego,-- 10 
Campbell, D. D., Sche’dy, -- 25 Pumpelly, Geo.J., : do -- 10 
Colvin, D. S., Syracuse,--- 5|/Patnam, Hiram, Syracuse, 5 
Clury, Lyman, do «+++ Redfield, L. H., do 5 
Collins & Bartable, do 2|Rust, P.N., do 6 
Canfield, Harvey, Jordan, -- 2/Rhoades, E., do 3 
Clark, Thos.A ,Chittenango, 2)Sherwood, J. M., Auburn,-- 26 
Delavan, E. C., Ballston |Smith, Gerritt, Peterboro’,- 10 
Center. -+rere seecee cece 25/Smith, Stephen, Syracuse, -- 
Dunn, Thoms, Albany, «---- 10)/Strong, Oliver R., Onondaga 
Dana, Daniel, Syracuse,---- 5 Hil), «cece ee cree ee weeeee 2 
Dana, Major, do +++» 6/Teall, Oliver, Syracuse, 3 
Davis, Jr., Henry, do 5|Tracy, JamesG., do ---» 2 
Dodge, W. J., do «+++ 3Van Rensselaer, Stephen, 
Forbes, J. G. GG ovee 8 Albany, oc-cce coccescccs 5 
Fitch, Thomas B., do ---- 2)Van Rensselaer, Wim. P., do 25 \ 
Fitch, George S.,_ do 2) Van Vechten, Teunis, do 26 
Farmer, M., do +++» 2 Van Benthuysen, Chas., do 10 
Granger, Amos P,do- +++ 3, Voorhees, Jas. L., Syracuse, 5 
Hawiey, Gideon, Albany,--- 10 Wood, Bradford R., Albany, 10 
Hibbard, Russell, Syracuse, 2 Wilder, Joho N,, do 10 
Hicks, J. P., Liverpool,----- 2, White, Ham., Syracuse,---- 5 
Jewett, F. G., Skaneateles,- 5 White, Horace, do «++ 
Kidd, James, Albany, «+++++ 10| Wallace, E. F., do «+ 8 
Knower, Heury, do +++++*+ 10: Williams, M., do see 8 


Anxsuac Memsens—([By the payment of %1.; 
Ames, Silas, Syracuse. Jrcqueth, J., Liverpool, 
Ashley, Theodore, do Kinney, Joel, Syracuse. 
Allen, Thomas, do Kimber, F., do 
Adams, E. C., Liverpool. Krumbhaar, Alex., Cazenovia. 
Baker, J. M., Canton. Kenyon, Daniel, Newark. 
Bristol, C. E., Syracuse. Kirby, Edmund, Watertown. 
Bromley, P.M. do 


Bradley, J.J, do Longstreet, C. P., Syracuse. 
d 


Bennett, D. S., do Manning, J., o 
Bronson, H., do Minurd, Isaac P., do 
Barker, William, do Meech, A. B., do 
Bradley, Jr., Wm. do McGuire, Peter, do 


Brackett, W. W., do Maynard, Samuel, Brooklyn. 
Breed, Joseph, De Witt. Nolton, R. W., Syracuse. 
Browne, Wm. F., Butternuts. Owen, Joel, do 
Button, Cyrus S., Newark. Orcutt, D. A., do 
Colvin, Benjumin F., Syracuse. Outwater, Peter, do 


Cushney, John, do Osborne, Noah H., do 
Cook, William, do Olds, Henry, do 
Chapman, Waterman, do Parker, Jared H., do 
Cole, John B., do Phillips, E. L., do 
Cook, N., do Pratt, Daniel, do 
Corning, Richard J., do Pope, Charles, do 
Church, Hiram, do Philips, Elijah, do 
Cook, V do Perkins, H. A., do 


Cheney, Tallmadge, Salina. Peters, T. C., Darien. 

Cotton, George H. Onondaga Rowley, John, De Witt. 
Hollow Rogers, Hamilton, Newark, 

Coates, Chauncy, Oswego. Soverhill, Hiram, do 

Davis, Harvey, Schenectady. Sedgwick, Charles B.,Pompey. 


Davis, C., Syracuse. Sanford, John, Marcellus 
Dickinson, P., & Co., do jSterling, Micah, Watertown. 
Earil, Charles, do Seriber, E. P., Syracuse. 
Earll, David S., Liverpool. Stewart, W. D., do 
Ely, Adriel, Watertown. Spencer, Thomas, do 
Gifford, H., Syracuse. Smith, George, do 
Gere, Robert, do Smith, A.L., do 
Gillmore, A. R., do Smith, 8. F., do 
Gould, E. O., Camillus. \Stanton, Rufus, do 
Grinnell, George F., De Witt. Spencer, Joseph C., do 
Hopper, John, Onondaga Hol-Stifford, Amos, do 
low Stafford, D G., do 
Howell, John, Salina Sheldon, Hervey, do 
Horton, Benj do Teift, ——, do 
Hopping, EF. D.. do Van Patten, A. N., do 
Hinman, W., Syracuse, | Wicks, E. B., do 
Hiyden, J, & Co., do Winton, William, do 
Howlett, Parley, do |Wright. Josiah, do 
Hicks, Charles P., do | Wellington, F., do 
Huff, Jimes, dc j Walker, L., do 


Wale, J. W., do |Walker, James, do 

avilis, Thomas, Gilbertsville. |Ward, William, Geddes. 
Hudson, Samuel E., Newark. |Woodward, Jona., Cazenovia. 
Hudson, H., Syracuse |Walton, W. B., Schenectady. 
Hecox, Samuel, Lyons /Yates, H.C ; do. 

Ives, Jesse, Bridgewater | 


Mr. Allen's Importations, 


We had the pleasure some days since of seeing the | 


Arst importation of improved stock, by the London 
racket Meliator. which Mr. A. B. ALLEN, now in Eng- 
and, is sending to this country. It consisted of a two 
year old boar, Windsor Castle, a thorough bred Berk- 
shire, with all the characteristics of the same breed in 


} Agricultural Fairs in October, 
By the County Societies of this State: 
Cayuga any at Auburn, Oct. 13, 14. 
Columbia—at Hudson, Oct. 12. 

, Cortland—at , Oct. 6. 

| Delaware—at , Oct. 12. 

| Erie—at Buffalo, Oct. 6. 

| Genesee—at Alexander, Oct. 13, 14. 

Livingston—at Geneseo, Oct. 22. 

Monroe—at Rochester, Oct. 15, 16. 

New- York—American Institute, Oct. 11 to 18. 

Oneida—at Hampton, Oct. 20. 

Ontario—at Canandaigua, Oct. 12. 

Oswego—at Oswego, Oct. 6. 

Otsego—at Cooperstown, Oct. 6, 

Seneca—at Ovid, Oct. 21, 22. 

St. Lawrence—at Canton, Oct. 7. 

Tompkins—at Ithaca, Oct. 6. 

Washington—at Salem, Oct. 12. 

Wayne—at Newark, Oct. 16. 

In addition to the above, Fairs are to be held in seve- 

‘ral other counties, but of the time and place, we are 

not informed. In several counties where societies have 
been, or are about being organized, no fairs will be held 
this season, owing to the late period at which the soci- 
eties were formed. This we believe is the case in Al- 

| bany, Rensselaer, Saratoga, Greene, &c. 








Agricultural Papers. 

We have received the past month, two handsomely 
; executed and ably conducted Agricultural Journals from 
\the British Provinces—The Colonial Farmer, Titus 
| SmirH, editor, published monthly at Halifax, N.8., by R. 
' Nugent, at 5s. currency per year; and 7'he Canadian Far- 


© | mer, published monthly at Kingston, at $1 per annum, 
A. B. E. F. Garrierp, editor- They both richly merit | 
a liberal patronage, which, if the farmers of those | 


Provinces understand their true interests, will be award- 
ed to them. 

The Western Farmer and Gardener, published at Cin- 
cinnati, by C. Foster, and edited by Mr. Arrieck, has 
just completed its second volume, and a new one com- 


Ledyard, Jona. D., Cazenovia. | mences with the present month, affording a favorable | 


|opportunity for those who wish to obtain the work to 
send in their names. It is published monthly, 32 pages 
octavo, at $1 a year. 

‘* The Plough Boy,” is the title of a semi-monthly, 
recently commenced at Edgefield C. H., 8. C. by Wm. 
F. Durisoe, at $1.50 a year—16 p. octavo. 

The Missouri Farmer hails from St. Louis—16 pages 
octavo, monthly, at $1.00 a year—P. Gou pn, editor. 

A new volume (the 6th,) of The Farmer’s Cabinet, 
Philadelphia, was commenced in August. The charac 

| ter of this paper is well sustained by Mr. Pepper, the 
| present editor. Terms, $1.00 a year. 
' Mr. Buckminster having retired from the Boston 
' Cultivator, Mr. H. C. Merriam has assumed the editor- 
ship of that paper ; and we should infer from his open- 
! ing address, that its character as a useful and interest- | 
| ing agricultural and miscellaneous sheet, will be well | 
sustained. Mr. B. we perceive, has issued proposals | 
for a new paper; to be called the Massachusetts Plow- | 
man, the first number of which is to appear about the } 
first of this month. 

The Yankee Farmer, Boston, is now edited by C. P. | 
Bosson, its former publisher; and Mr. Co xg, its late | 
editor, has commenced The Farmer’s Journal, a month- | 
ly, at, we believe, 50 cents a year,—making the fifth 
agricultural paper at Boston. 


“Review of the Market.” 

BELIEVING it would be acceptable to most of the 
readers of the Cultivator, we have made arrangements | 
with a gentleman in New-York, every way competent | 
to the undertaking and familiar with the subject, to fur- 
nish us monthly, a report on the state of the markets | 
in that city at the latest possible date previous to our | 
going to press. In the examination of sucha report 
of facts, the intelligent farmer and others will find | 
much to assist thern in forming a more eorrect view of | 
the probable range of prices, and the propriety of sales 
than they could obtain without it. The influence which 
foreign markets exercise over our own, render such 
reviews now much more necessary and acceptable than 
formerly. 

Taking Honey without Killing the Bees, 

Various methods have been suggested and adopted, 
by which the lives of the bees might be spared, while 
their unnecessary or surplus honey might be appropri- 





this country as to marks and color, but of much greater | ated to the comfort of those who had the care of them. | 


size, staniling about three feet high, measuring about 
six feet on a straight line along his side, and weighing | 
some 600 to 700 pounds, and every way fine and well 
proportione! ; Farl Craven. a two year old ditto, not 
so large but rather more compact and finer, and a con. | 
silerable number of pigs of the same breed of very large | 
size anl promise. These however, from their long and | 
close confinement, did not show to so much advantage 
as the oller ones ; but as they have all been selected by 
Mr. A. from the choicest stock of the country, afford. 
ing every promise through their parentage and their 
own appearance, they will, no doubt, under judicious 
management, come up fully to the models exhibited in 
the larger animals 

Another shipment of the Berkshires we notice was 
made in the packet ship Wellington, and further impor- 
tations of cate, sheep and swine are to follow. 


It has always seemed but little short of murder to de. | 
stroy such multitudes of these little laborers if any me. | 
thod of sparing them could be introduced ; and various 
improved hives, which have been introduced to effect 
this object, have at different times been brought before 
the public. All these have been more or less useful, some | 
by giving more room for labor, and some by placing | 
their stores more at the command of the apiarian ; stil] | 


all seem liable to some objections, and the multiplying | £ 


the methods, or bringing a notice of new ones before the 
public, may be of service. 
| The treatment of bees seems to be based ona few 
facts, or which are usually considered as such, viz :| 
that a large number of bees, or two swarms in the 
same hive, will consume but a little more honey, if any. | 
than a small number, or each of the two swarms in se- | 
‘ parate hives ; and that as bees are a short lived insect, | 


performing their labors and the various functions of 
their lives, mostly, if not altogether, in a single year, 
the necessity of saving those bees in the fall, that are to 
perform the labor of the coming year, becomes more 
strikingly apparent. The fact, that bees may be stupe- 
fied so as to be rendered harmless, and yet not perma- 
nently injured, has long been known; but this know- 
ledge has not been turned to practical use except in very 
few instances until very lately. The following, which 
we copy in substance from a foreign periodical, exhibits 
a method of turning this power to use, both easy and 
profitable. 

The writer says :—In autumn I gather three or four 
of the large mushrooms or puff-balls growing in mea- 
dow lands, before they are fully ripe, compress them a 
little, and dry them thoroughly in an oven after bread 
has been taken out, and keep them dry for use. A tin 
box two inches square, with a pointed top, pierced full 
of holes, with small holes in the sides, made without 
solder, is to be provided to contain the puff-ball while 
burning. It must be supported on a stick some six or 
eight inches in length when used. As the object is to 
unite the swarm, from which the honey is to be taken, 
with another to live over the winter, a hive of the same 
size as the one to be operated upon is placed in a tub 
with the open end upwards, with a hole made in the 
| lower part, in which the stick that supports the tin box 
is set. In this box is now puta piece of fungus or the 
dried ball of the size of a hen’s egg, to which fire has 
been communicated, and it is placed in the lower hive. 
The hive with the bees is now removed from its stand, 
and placed on the other, a wet cloth being closely se- 
cured around the line of meeting to prevent the escape 
of the smoke. The narcotic fumes are soon felt by the 
bees, which fall rapidly into the lower hive, the upper 
one being frequently tapped with a stick or the fingers, 
to jar down such bees as may not fall of themselves, or 
to disengage them from the combs. The dropping of 

the bees will he distinctly heard, and when it ceases 
the hive may be taken off. The torpid bees are now 
| poured upon a table, and the. Queen separated and 
) placed undera glass. The bees are then sprinkled with 
a thick syrup made of a little ale and sugar boiled a 
| minute or two, and applied freely with a feather. They 
| are then returned to the empty hive, and on this is now 
| placed the hive with which it is intended the swarm 
shall unite, and the cloth is replaced, so that no bee can 
|} escape. In this position they remain for twenty-four 
| hours, or the following night, when the cloth is remove. 
and the hive placed on its former stand. The bees in 
the hive descend to feed on the honey or sugar on the 
| sprinkled bees, and in the operation of clearing them, 
| are so thoroughly mixed, that no distinction is ever af- 
| terwards apparent. The few bees that remain in the 
comb may be killed before they recover from their stu- 
pefaction, and after the amalgamation of the swarms is 
complete, the reserved Queen may also be destroyed. 








| She is reserved thus far to guard against contingencies. 


Other narcotics, such as tobacco leaves folded in pa- 
per, previously dipped in nitre and dried, have been 
used, but the puff-ball will be found preferable to any 
other, both for ease of preparation, and certainty of 
execution. The writer states that of a great number of 
cases in which he had taken the honey and united the 
swarm with another, not one had failed of success. He 
considers September the best month for taking honey in 
this way; and if the bees are secured in the hive at 
night, the application of the smoke may as well be done 
by day as by night. 


An Excellent Regulation--Preservation of Birds, 
A Friend has forwarded us a law passed at the last 
session of the Pennsylvania Legislature, providing for 


| the safety of certain kinds of birds during the early part 


of the season, or while they are most serviceable to the 
farmer, to take effect in the county of Chester, and parts 
of the counties of York, Lehigh, Delaware and Mont. 
gomery. The act declares it to be unlawful for “ any 
person to shoot, kill or destroy, during the months of 
April, May, June, July, and the first ten days of An- 
gust inclusive, in each and every year, any robin, flick- 
er, bluebird, woodpecker, thrush or other insectivorous 
bird, other than blackbirds, under a penalty of twe dollars 
for each and every offence.” The act does not prevent 
any person from killing such birds as are found attack. 
ing newly planted grain crops: and it is to be hoped it 
will prevent that inliscriminate and wickel slaughter 
of these useful little birds, that are our most effectual 
aids in destroying the multitude of insects that destroy 
the fruit and the crops of the farmer. 
The Murrain. 

This disease has in many places the present season 
proved fatal to cattle, and although we have much more 
faith in preventionthan in the cure of this disease, still 
the following from Mr. Forsyth in Canada, is given in the 
hope that it may prove as effectual as it is said to be : 

“Give 11-2 oz. peariash dissolved in two quarts of iron 
water, (from blacksmith’s trourh.) If not better in 5 hours, 
rive }-2.an oz more ina quartof water. Theiron water should 
be warm. Give no drink but warm water for two days. Give 
warm mash to eat. This treatment in nine cases out of ter 
will be successful.” 


Serixo Waerat—Great Yiern.—Mr. Erastus Skinner, of the 
town of Prattsburg, Steuben Co., N.Y., harvested last season 
fiftv-six bushels «f Italian spring wheat from en acre. Mr. 
Skinner prepsres his land for yielding 56 bushels of wheattothe 
acre, by crowing ruta baga, ata nett profit of £70.42 an acre 
Such are the practical effects of skill and science directing the 
toil of human hands.—Buff’ Com. Adr 
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ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 


“In Agriculture, Exrenience is of great value—Tnueortes of 
little, excepting as they are directly deducible from actual ex- 
periments and well attested facts.” 











The Hessian Fly, Wheat Worm, &c. 
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EXtrLanation or Fig. 80. 


1—Wheat stalk with the larva of the Hessian fly deposited— 
three of the stalks punctured by the Ichneumon, Ceraphron— 
natural size, 3-20ths of an inch.—a. a. larva and pupa. 

2—Section of the wheat stalk, with the larva magnified. 

3—Larva advanced to the pupa state, magnified. 

4,5—Male and female Hessian fly, Cecidomyia destructor, 
magnified—6 antenna of the female.—7 antenna of the male. 

8, 9—Male and female Ichneumon, Ceraphron destructor, mag- 
nified.—10 antenna of the male.—1i antenna of the female. 

12, 13—Male and female wheat worm fly, Cecidomyia tritica of 
Kirby, magnified. 

14—Section of a grain of wheat with the young wheat worm 
within it magnified. 





Evrrors Cuctivaton—There is, perhaps, no period of our ag- 
ricultural history, wherein the ravages of the Hessian fly have 
attracted more attention than during this season; the memo- 
rial to Congress of the individual who professes to have dis- 
covered a remedy, and who is asking for a compensation; the re- 
ference of this memorial to the Committee on Agriculture at the 
very moment that efforts are making toestablisha National So- 
ciety; the observations of Mancanetra Morais, attracting the at- 
tention of so many eminent men and so many acute observers, 
joined to the extent of the insect’s depredations, and to the ad- 
vancement of agricultural science in all its departments, except 
entomology, have combined to attract this attention. Among 
other contested questions, arising out of the discussion, is the 
identity of this destructive race, Cecidomyia destructor of Kirby, 
with the wheat worm of New-England, ihe Cecidomyia tritiea 
of the same author. The circumstance of the great Linnaeus 
making but one species, under the name of Tipula tritéca, is it- 
self a strong indication of their identity. Whether future in- 
vestigations will enable us to restore the system and the 
nomenclature of this great Sweedish naturalist, time alone is 
to determine. I frankly acknowledge that I dislike innovations 
upon such perfect systems, and think, as the Hibernian would 
say, that the two insects are identical; but while we should 
frown upon all attempts by men of science to introduce new 
names for the purpose of extending their own pretended dis- 
coveries, we should be equally disposed to encourage accurate 
investigation into the true character, habits, transformations 
and operations of insects : 


maggot and larva to the worms described by Ju 


case, and of an inert vertebrated larva in the other; and 
I must be permitted here to make the remark, with perfect defer- 
ence tothe judgment, the accurate observation and excellent 


will only be an approximation to the truth. It is necessary to re- 
mark that the Hessian fy, (Cecidomyia destructor of Kirby,) is 
the only one known south of latitude 40°. It isa singular fact, 
tending to the establishment of the affirmative of this question 
that the Hessian fly and the wheat werm in the same stage o: 

their existence, are preyed upon by a parasitic insect of the 
order Hymenoptera, (four winged,) belonging to the genus Ce- 
raphron of Latréelle: ‘‘ This is frequently taken for the wheat fly 
or Hessian fly ,from the circumstance of its being frequently found 
in vast numbers during the devastations committed by that in- 
sect, and many have been deceived by the specious circumstance 
of its evolution from the pupa of the Hessian fly under their own 
eye ;”” when in truth it is the only protector we have from the 
total destruction of our wheat by the rapid increase of the fly, 
and belongs to that vast class of insects included by Linneus 
under the name of Ichneumon; this insect deposits her eggs in 
the larva of the Hessian fly through a puncture made by her acute 
oviduct in the stem of the wheat: and this puncture has given 
rise to the opinion, and in fact furnished the whole ground for it, 
that the Hessian fly pierces the wheat stalk for the purpose of 
depositing its egg in the manner I have endeavored to deline- 
ate in the above figure, when it is the invariable evidence of the 
destruction of the fly, and of the birth of its deadliest foe: and 
is indeed a wonderful display of that instinctive faculty by 
which the genus Ceraphren is enabled to find the true place of 
deposit, where her young, protected by the indurated covering 
of the tly in its pupa or flaxseed state, feeds securely until the 
latter is killed. If the weather happens to be unfavorable to 
the Ichneumon, or if any other cause prevents its effecting this 
operation at the proper period, the following season is always 
a dreadful one to the wheat grower, as the fly upon an average 
has about eight or ten young, whose ravages over the whole 
face of the wheat growing region are commensurate with their 
increased numbers. 

In the British Farmer’s Magazine, vol. 3, p. 493, we are told 
that the larva of the Cecidomyia tritica, the pA mens Beta wheat 
fly of New-England, are preyed upon by the pp an Ich- 
neumon fly, which deposits its eggs in the body of the larva of 
the wheat fly. ‘I could not determine,’’ says the very accurate 
author of that article, “‘ whether it actually deposits its egg in 
the maggot’s body; but there can be no doubt of the Iehneumon 
piercing the eae with a sting: and from stinging the same 
maggot repeatedly, it is probable the fly delights to destroy the 
maggots, as well as to deposit eggs in their bodies.’”?” We shal! 
see presently that the use of the words Jarra and maggot in the 
above extract, indicate strongly, that if the writer has not the 
Hessian fly before him, he has any thing but the wheat worm of 
New-England; and he uses the terms “ Cecidomyjia tritica’’ in 
the same sentence. 

I think myself fully justified in asserting, that the puncture 
so often observed in the wheat stalk, is made only by the Ich- 
neumon, because I have frequently been with Thomas Say, 
when pursuing his investigations upon this insect, and have 
seen and assisted in stripping down the glume or leaf of the 
wheat stalk, examining the dead or punctured larva, and the 
living Ceraphron; and the circumstance furnishes additional 
testimony to the truth of Maxaaretta Morris’ discovery, that the 
fly deposits its egg on or in the grain, and not inthe stalk. It 
seems indeed impossible that the Hessian fly should effect the 
latter object without puncturing the stalk or stripping down 
the leaf; but it is not so clear an impossibility that it should 
be lain in the root. Whether laid on the kernelor in the root, 
it must have grown with the growth of the plant; and if in the 
latter, it will probably be found more difficult to provide a 
remedy, If the Hessian fly and wheat fly both deposit their eggs 
on the grain, it shows that some of their habits are similar, and 
that the ova most probably passes through the same process in 
its transformations. 

Ifrankly acknowledge that Margaretta Morris’ observations 
received no favor in my eyes. I thought it so well ascertained 
that the Hessian fly deposited its egg in the stalk or culm, that her 
conclusions excited ridicule rather than conviction. Having 
been so much in the company of Say, and having relied so much 
upon his accurate habits of investigation, my faith was not to 
be shaken by a woman; but it is not the first time men have 
been compelled to yield to the other sex; and the principal difli- 
culty that remains is, that the Hessian fly has not been seen in 
the state of a worm, nor the wheat fly in the stalk or culm, by 
any person who is willing to become voucher for the fact. The 
insect, whose operations she watched soattentively, may there- 
fore have been the Cecidomyia tritica, which, it is notoriously 
the opinion of a}l New-England, deposits its egg on or in the 
berry; and then, ‘‘credat judeas appelia,’’ makes its next ap- 
pearance in the shape of fons, thin infusoria, their bodies, in 
the earliest stage gelatinous, semi-transparent, homogenous, 
contractile, without vertebra, or radiated tentacula, feeding in 
the berry until it isalleaten. While on the contrary, the Hes- 
sian fly in all its earlier stages is found within the stalk; its 
larva when first produced from the ova, is white, its tail very 
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at the same conclusion as other naturalists, and makes it a riy, 
depositing its eggs on the wheat, but dropping when in the pupa 
State upon the ground where it remains during the winter. As 
all the prevalent notions of the wheat worm deriving its exist- 
ence from the wheat fly, have originated from this or some 
equally loose foundation, without any accurate or properly au 
thenticated investigation, | shall take the liberty of thinking 
that the wheat worm is the Ascius pumilarius, which is said te 
have been so destructive in Scotland in the year 1830, (Country 
Times, May 17, 1830.) J place all the flies that infest the wheat, 
if indeed there are more than one, under the order Diptera. 
Mr. Bauer (and Judge Buel endorses his opinion) calls his worm 
the Vibrio tritica, which in plain English, means a fly vibrating 
or quivering over the wheat,—and at the same time furnishesa 
plate of a worm laying its egg in the grain, and surrounded by 
its young brood, as described in the figure ; the Judge naturally 
enough adopting the figure and rejecting the Latin, cautions 
his readers against the opinion of a fly originating so much mis- 
chief and argues in favor of the worm. 

But the whole argument derived from the deposit of larva in the 
one case, and of a living animate being inthe other, may be put 
on the debtor side of our profitand loss aceount, when we know 
that there are a considerable number of insects of the order Dip- 
tera, and a large number of the Vébreo, that are oviparous and 
Viviparous in the same stage or period of their existence,i. ¢. they 
produce young ones alive inthe spring, and then lay eges till 
autumn. Whether the Hessian fly or the wheat fly possess this 
power, | am not naturalist enough to decide ; that they neither 
of them produce living animated contractile worms, lam fully 
satisfied, as well from all the analogies of nature as from the 
writings of those who favor such an opinion in the columns of 
the Cultivator. Tbey have had no more success in convincing 
me of such an opinion, than they would have had if they had 
traced the gencalogy of the House of Hapsburgh—or the trans- 
mutation of wheat and chess to the same source, When the 
two insects attain what is called the perfect or fly state, they 
are so exactly similar that I am ata loss to make the necessary 
distinctions; and if there is any, it probably arises from the one 
being hatched from the ova and larva in the grain of the wheat 
the same season, and the other remaining over the winter, and 
growing with the wheat stalk. The following very significant 
remark of Say, who had Kirby’s Entomology before him, is 
worth noticing upon this subject; ‘‘ When several of them (Ce- 
cidomyia destructor) are contiguous cn the same plant, the 

ressure on the body of the larva is unequal, and an inequality 
in the form of the body is the consequence.”’ 

It is admitted by all scientific writers, that in both species of 
the Cecidomyia, the attenna are filiform, with joints subequal and 
globular; wings incumbent and horizontal, and proboscis 
salient or moving with a snap; their legs and polsers the 
same in formand number. Having myself never seen any but 
what | thought the same insect, and having no eengernt mie- 
roscope, but only a small magnifying glass, my description 
of the Hessian fly would of course be not very minute, but 
the head and thorax are black; wings eiléate dark brown, longer 
than the body ; the abdomen itself is brown and is covered 
with short black hairs. This description is from the living 
specimen. Now what says metry, who describes both insects, 
and every other writer who undertakes to describe the Cees- 
domyia tritica—that the head and thorax are black, body of 
a dark orange hue—wings brownish, fringed with slender hairs, 
incumbent and horizontal; shorter and wider than those of the 
Hessian fly and approaching more to the sub-oval; the whole 
insect somewhat less than the Hessian fly. He represents itas 
having a sting or puncturing instrument, which we have not yet 
detected in the Hessian fly, but which it is very probable the 
latter also possesses. 

Wi should follow the example of Judge Boel, reject the wri- 
tings and adopt the drawing of the wheat head from Kirby, it 
would be easy to show that every worm delineated in the wheat 
is a true larva of a fly; the jointed segments, membranaceons 
covering, and genera) aspect indicate this very strongly; and 
the circumstance of its being preyed upon by the Ichneumon, 
corroborates the opinion Jlocanam. 

Friendsvilie, Pa. 7 mo. 20, 1841 


Buckwheat, Rye and Clever. 


Messns. Gavionn & Tucxen--Having made an experiment 
with a triple crop, it may not be nninteresting to some of your 
readers to give a few particulars thereof, andthe result. Inthe 
beginning of August last year, | sowed with the same prepara- 
tion of ground. buckwheat, rye, and clover. All which have 
done well; sothat I am going at this time more largely into this 
mode of culture. Part of a field | have jost covered with wheat 
instead of rye as the third article. I was encouraged to do this 
from observing that a few stools of wheat, that secidentally 
sprong up last year among the buckwheat, rye and clover, 
were fine 











acute, and abruptly attenuated, the head incurved ; the upper 
surface of the body exhibiting a glassy or hyaline aspect, with 
an internal viscera like a greenish line; underneath it shows 
thick white clouds, which as it advances to the pupa or flax- 
seed state, becomes united so as to exhibit regular transverse 
segments; when taken from its early membranacecous covering 
it seems perfectly inert; but when the pupa is advanced to its 
full stature, and assumes a dark reddish brown color, like flax- 
seed, with its jointed covering firmly knit together, I have 
known it to start and roll over several times on being removed 
from the wheai stalk. If the insect whose habits were thus 
watched by Margaretta Morris, was observed by her from the 
time of depositing its egg until it became a larva in the culm ar | 


stalk, or if its progress was marked from the latter state until 


the egg was deposited on the berry, so as to say with certainty 
that it was deposited by the same insect that was hatched from 
the larva that occupied the culm, then I think the identity of the 
two is placed almost beyond controversy. It is plain that the 
writer in the British Magazine could not have applied the terms 
are Buel 
We have now arrived at what seems an imsuperable impedi- 
ment to recognizing the two insects as congeneric, viz.: the 
birth from the ova, of a living active worm in the one 


] 
| 
intention of that great and good man, Judge Buel, that he has | 
largely contributed to cirenlate erroneous views upon this im- 


portant subject In looking over the early volumes of the Cul- 


tivator, I find all his information derived from others; most of 
it from British writers, and some from very inaccurate corres. | 


“The sacred sc vengeance, on whose course Sentiie i 
T red sons of vengeance, on ” pondents—not one syllable from a man of scientific investiga- 


Corrosive famine waits, and kills the year. 


tions. In vol. 1, p. 82, he considers the wheat worm as ovipa- 


Having recently returned from a visit through a wheat coun- | rous; and even goes so far as to dispute the existence of a fly 


try where its ravages have been severely felt, and found that 


altogether, giving from authorities nearly forty years back, 


farmers have many more words than ideas respecting it; that | drawings of the full grown worm, in the very act of lnying its 
there is much confusion in their views, some calling it ‘ the in- | eggs within the kernel! of the wheat where it had attained ma- 


sect,’’ without ever thinking or inquiring whether there are | turity. The whole of this article commending and adopting a | 
two: others describing what is unquestionably the dlessian fly | report to some English Society, said to be from the pen of Mr 


under the name of the ‘‘ wheat worm,” without knowing wheth- 


er the worm became an insect, and some vice versa; while some | flyor Cecidomyia tritica, (whose existence is disputed,) with 


Bauer, is evidently a labored effort, not to identify the wheat 


are ignorant enough, and they are no very limited number, to | the insect then making suoh disastrous displays of its power 
confound it with a coleopterous insect of the beetle tribe, known | but to show that the injury was not to be imputed to any thing 


at the south asthe weevil, which infests the granery and the 
barn.—I have wished myself entomologist enonzh to describe 
this depredator or depredators; and let future inquirers tel) 
whether the descriptions can be so reconciled as to make them 


belonging to the class insecta. That the Judge was soon 
obliged to modify this opinion is manifest from the subsequent 
numbers of the same vol. p. 115, where he confounds it, through 
the agency of a correspondent, with the weevil; and in vol 3 
p. 65, he admits it to hea snuff-brown flu, and says st is some- 





either cogeneric or identical, but as I am not, and like all other 
men are prejudiced in favor of my own opinions, the attemm 


times confounded with the weertl; and finally on p. 118, he arrives | 


| the limed and the unlimed, we have only to say his lend 


But in particular. 1 manured a poor, worn ont sandy quar- 
ter of an acre, with five cart loads of compost, and having first 
sowed and harrowed in the rye and buckwheat, I then sowed 
the clover seed while the ground was fresh stirred. Nextl 
covered a part of the quarter acre (selected for a pnrticular 
experiment,) with pine leaves, 2 part with green pine bonghs— 
and a part I left uncovered—and here! observe that all three 
grew best on the part covered with pine straw, and better on 
that covered with the green boughs than where uncovered, } 
sowed this piece on the Sth day of Angust last, and on the oth 
of October, or in two months, I cut the backwheat and the pro- 
duct was 54 bushels or rate of 22 bushels per acre. The rye cut 
in June last, wasa good yield, but through an inadvertence was 
neglected tobe measured. The clover wes near knee high when 
the rye was cradled and will yield a fine swath for seed, now 
nearly ripe. So with the clover in another field sowed in like 
manner lhope next year to report favorat ly of that sowed 
as above stated this season In mean time, yours, Ae 
SIDNEY WELLER. 

Brinkleyrille, Halifaz Co. N.C. Aug. 6, 1841 


Use of Lime. 


Messxs. Eprrors—I have been induced to take my pen, by 
reading an account of experiments in the use of lime, by your 
correspondent at Tivoli, (N. Y.) whichappeared in the number 


| for July. of the current volume. He has nsed lime until satis- 


fied on that subject. He does not stete the quamulys per acre, 
but seys there was no perceptible diference between the limed 
and unlimed crops. Lime has been used considerably in this 
place, and has seldom or never faiied of prying the expense of 
getting it, if used on the spring grains or clover On rm tatoes it 
does but little gond in comperrison ™ ith whet ite on ¢o oncorn 
oroats Wheat d rye, if sown on the fret pplication, will 
show but little difference, ifany,ond it isa prevailing opinion here 
that it does no good to these crops. Letyourcorrespondent try 
it on corn. and follow that with wheat. Jy that time the lime 





| will have begun to act strongly on the vegetuble matter a}. 


between 


ready in the eround. If then he can sce no difference ; 
1s not 


‘ 
the rieht «ort to put lime on 
~ ‘ % , } 
Lime here acts more beneficially on land that is naturally 
qnite dry. Therefore, if he puts it on high Innmd, a the rate of 


from fifty to eighty bushels to the acre, I thick he can hardly 
fail of seeing the difference, unless bis land is now strongly im- 
pregnated with limestone. Here h is but litule bene- 
fited Db. ¥. O 


Wataru Grove, N. J. August 14, ledl 
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Buckthorn Hedges, 


Wiis Gartonp, Esq.—Dear Sir—In replying to your favor 
of the lath of August, it will give me pleasure to furnish you 








any information in my power respecting the Buckthorn for 
hedge li is nearly forty years since lL commenced experiments 
witha variety of plants for making hedges. First, with the 
Eng Hawthorn, and soon found it was not adapted to our 
warin dry summers; it would blight as early as August and 
love its foliage, and was frequently destroyed hy the borer 

her plants, I tried the three thorned acacia recom 





led by Judge Buel, but the experiment wis vot salisiactory; 
as too open below, and liable to be killed down by the wins 
ter as much as it grew the previous season In the garden of 
the venerable Dr. Holyoke, of this city, which udjoined that of | 
my brotuer, there was a largetree of tue buckthorn or Rhamnus 
Catharticus. In digging the latter garden, about the year 1603, 
there were found several young plants w hich had grown from 
seed shed by this t They were given to me and set out ina 
nursery; finding they grew ray idly, | was induced to try them 
for a hedge, and I have been highly pleased with the result 
They 

cain’ & 








aad itremains $0 to the present time 
{ 


eautiful hedge, 


ere set in a sinwie row in my garden, and very soon be- | 


Not a single plant has failed, and has never been attacked by { 


any insect; it vegetates carly in the spring, and retains its ver- 
dure very jate ia the fall Itcan be trained into almost any 
form, and makes a beautiful arch over a gate way or passag 
I was suv much pleased with this experiment, that l have sine 


set out several other hedges, all of which are now makinga 
henutiful appearance With these properties, it has become 
quite a favorite plint for hedges in this section of the country, 


een toduced toraise it for distribution 


ndred and filty rods of this hedge, which has 





ani itive 








at ra nie ' 
beeu greatly admired by ever who hus seen the same 
Is » fully convinced that the English hawthorn is not suita- 


ble for our climate, [should not advise any one to set outa 
hedge with it, provided it could be done free of expense. One 
that nearly surrounded my garden began to fail soonafter it was 
set, and | was induced to seta buckthorn between each of the 
hawthorns, and it now makes a fine and thick hedge 


ing the seed in the fall (as it ts taken from the tree,) rather 
thick, in drills from 14 to 16 inches apart; it will vegetate the 
next spring; should leave it in the seed bed the first season, and 
remove them toa nursery the fellowingepring. As soon as the 
plants are of a good size, about eighteen inches high, | should 
plint them out where [ wished to make the hedge, ina sing] 





Respecting the culture of this plant, | shonld recommend sow- | 
| 
| 
| 
| 





row, about eight or nine inches apart, either in the spring OF | than any other race, for the shambles, for the pail, and for the | 


full of the year as suited my convenience. As soon as they be- 
gin to vegetate after setting them out for a hedge, | should head 
them downto within six inches of the ground, which causes 
them to thicken from the bottom; this [consider very important 
as it tends greatly to beautify the hedge. The only fault I find 
with my first hedge is, that I did not follow this plan, and it is 
not so thick near the bottom as ihose I have since set out. In 
the after management, very little more is required than to keep 
the ground clear from weeds, and to form the bedge in any way 
mostapreeable to the cultivator. It should he trimmed regu- 
larly every year, and | consider the month of June as the most 
suitable season for that purpose; the greatest portion of the la- 
bor may be done witha common sythe, 

In answer tothat portion of your letter requesting informa- 
tion whether the plants would be suitable to the latitude of Ma- 
ryland, Leanonly say, that I have no doubt it would answer for 
most of the States inthe Union. It appears remarkably hardy, 
and adapts itself to almost any situation. Ihave been called 
upon for plants to be sent to several of the States, a number for 
the neighborhood of Baltimore, and Ihave not in a single in- 
stance been advised that they have not succeeded. 

Very respectfully yours, &e, k. HERSEY DERBY, 

Salem, Mass. August 21, 1541 


Milking Properties of the Improved D. Cows, 


Messes. Gayconn & Tucker —An esteemed friend, Mr. Barr- 
terr of Connecticut, has called upon my brother and myself 
through the July number of your valuable periodical, to give 
some account of our herd of Short Horned cattle, and I must 
plead other and more pressing avocations as the only reason 















































why he has not met withan earlier response Phe object of Mr. 
Jartlett appears to be, to show that so far as our animals 
are concerned, they do not sustain Mre Cocotan’s position, 
that Durautins are inferior to the nat race for milking 
and dairy properties Lewis | Artes, Esq. to whom Mr, 
re‘ers, has, in the June number of your paper, met the 
position taken by Mr. Colman with great ability and success, 
Besides high grade, and some native, we have 
thorough-bred animals B e term. thorough-l 
an vhich are themselves, or whose ms sud siresare re- 
corded in Conte’s Herd Book, which furnishes for them full and 
sdigrees mnimal \ ie COW 
vile des produce of two animals 
imported t Esq. of this stare, under 
Roston red t Robert Curry; one 
con th two femrle des luce of Washington 
» | rted by the la a) id bred by Mi 
ml » females, the produ I ‘ imported hy 
Lee; and one cow, the pr \rabella, imported 
te Stephen Williams, and seven other female descen- 
the last named anima 
these cows is sixteen. and two others fourteen years 
o} \ if emare ingood health ondexh ppeirance, so 
fiat s cond mis concerned, of bein ut i v1 ndtwo 
ol hiver i redupto this t I f do not 
contribute to prove t thist , ret ender and | 
d te endure our cold ¢ ) as Thin ‘ jonally seen | 
heard at ledged 
The milk from nearly all of onr cov s1 ind 
the quantity much greater than we have been ab tain 
from supertor antive " ' } My br rhos 
regular had good co CON iis fur for about twenty 
yerrs, and he affien thont qua tion this f 
Ourcows have not given a i ea rest 
a quantity of butter, as have mne other Short Horus, yet one 
of them, in April last, on hay, mae re than twelve 
of butter Ina week, and we hice 4 ute converted 
ni nin small quantities fro th { nt tter on fifteen 
se vis In June, upon grass alone, th »w gave 360 is 
of milk ina week, being milked but t ta the milk at 
th time was converted into cheese ‘ equenutly no 
t rom her. Had she been milhe i times a day 
wt » Tam quite confident that he net of 1 x 
have reached aw 1 and of butter nu then 14 
e We have another cow wil , 
ne still another, (now qi ) 
ha ie has yieldec rt 
1 clay 
h h thei t ca \ i ¢ 
reece t month of Jun 
' . ate ane 
t we ¢ iste 
‘ t vt ers Put lit ‘ 
r progeny for the si prog 
t dan vis, by using bt s tre g famit- 
’ eis quite certain to partake ina of the s 
rT NATr it M A ' 4 } be! ve 
i } ¢ hole of thia ‘ t hares 


Ihave now | 
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official duties, Mr. Colman, our late highly respectable Agri- | 
cultural Commissioner, did not discover among the great mass | 
of our common stock, some superior milkers and valuable dairy | 
animals, 

In the 4th vol. New-England Farmer, I find the following | 
opinion given of the Short Horns, by Governor Lincoln, ina let- 
ter to Mr. Powell: 

‘‘Thave now (of Denton’s progeny) seven heifers in milk, 
four of them three years old, and three two years old; and for | 
richness in quality and abundance in quantity, they are not ex- | 
celled by the best cows of any ageof the native stock. A heifer | 
three years old, with her second ealf, has not been dry since 
she dropt her first calf, having given 4 quarts on the morning of 


| her second calving. For the dairy and the stall, I speak with 


the utmost confidence of their pre-eminence.” 

I have recently had an interview with the intelligent and per- 
severing owner of the ‘Cream Pot’’ breed of cattle, and Col. 
Jacques assured me that he attributed the rich dairy properties | 
of his herd more decisively to the Short Horned bull Celebs, 
than to the native Haskins cow, from which his whole herd, as 
1 understand, descended, and it would seem from Mr. Haskin’s 
own account of the produce of this cow, as published in the 6th 
vol. New-England Farmer, that he must be correct in this opin- 
ion; she is there represented as having made in two days 2} | 
lbs. butter, which is 9 lbs. 10 oz. per week, being by no means a 
remarkable product, when compared with that of many of the | 
Short Horns. 

In Mr. Allen’s valuable communication, he has given the pro- 
duct of six Short Horn cows, viz. in both milk and butter from | 
three animals, in butter alone from one, and in milk alone from | 
two animals. | 

The butter from the four animals varies from 11} to 22 lbs. | 
per week, making the average of the four cows 15 lbs. 6 oz. per 


| week, | 


| Albany. 


| averaging for each animal more than 32 quarts per day. 


The milk from the five cows is from 28 to 35 quarts per day, | 
Besides the product of these six cows, ! find the produce of | 
butter from six more oe age cows, 4s npg viz: | 
Mr. Hasket’s cow, 19 lbs. butter in one week.) y p p | 
Mr. Calvert’s cow 373 \hs. do. in 32 weeks 5 ¥.B. Farmer. 

Mr. Canby’s cow 633 Ibs. do. in one zone, § oe , 

Thomas Ash’s cow, 64} Ibs. do. in 35 days—do. vol. 12. p. 50. 

A Durham cow, 14? lbs. do. in one week.—vol. 17. p. 403. 

Mr. Woolwich’s cow, 14} lbs. do. in one week.—Cultivator, 
vol. 6, p. 102. | 
My belief is that the pure Short Horns, with good keep, (and | 
no animal will thrive when starved,) is much more valuable | 
dairy ; yet if our fathers have reared a better race, without sys- | 
tem and without the least care in breeding, I shail bow with | 
submission, regret the cost of my error, and hereafter ‘‘ tread | 
in their footsteps.”’ WELLS LATHROP. | 

South Hadley Falls, Mass. August 19, 1841. 





Horses--Origin of the Morgan Breed, 


Messrs. Gavtono & Tucxer—lI lately received great satisfac- | 
tion from hearing what appears to be a correct account of the 
origin of the Morgan Horses of Vermont; a breed known and | 
esteemed for activity and hardiness throughout all the north- 
ern states; not remarkable for size, and scarcely known to 
sportsmen for speed. This race is perhaps as highly celebrated 
as any for general usefulness, and for such a degree of fleet- | 
ness as entitles it to the appellation of fast traveler. Their | 
height is from fourteen to fifteen hands, color bay, make 
round and heavy, with lean heads, broad and deep chests, 
the fore limbs set far apart, clean and sinewy legs, short 
strong backs, with that projection of the ribs from the spine 
which is a sure indication of powerful lungs, and consequent- 
ly of great wind and bottom. 

The original Morgan horse, called also the Goss horse, is 
well known to have appeared in Randolph and in St. Johns- 
bury, (Vt.) some forty years since, and to have been kept as 
a stallion, at first with but little, and subsequently with very 
great patronage, some five and twenty years, or until he was 
thirty years old or more. Various accounts are current as to 
his origin; many think it quite distinet from the Canadian 
breed of Norman French extraction, and consider the horse to 
have been of Dutch blood, and to have been introduced from 
some of the settlements on the Hudson river, southward of 
Stories are also told of a traveler’s blood mare hav- 
ing got with foal by a Canadian or Indian pony at various 
places north and west, and having brought forth this horse; 
all these accounts are improbable, and appear to be unauthen 
ticated. 

For the last dozen years, being 
and experiment, of the surprising 
nadian with other breeds of horses, and havi 
quainted with the vast variety and different qualities of va- 
rious races in the Canadian breed, have believed that the 
original Morgan horse was of French Canadian origin. This 
opinion being confirmed by the account here given, lam anx- 
ious to ascertain whether any one can prove it erreneous, and | 
if not tomake it puplic, that it may be known that thousands | 
of horses may be obtained in French Canada of the same blood, | 
and not inferior in qualities to the Morgan, whose existence 
added several hundred thousand dollars to the wealth of Ver- 
mont GEORGE BARNARD 

Sherbrook, P. C. August, 1941 | 


[arrinavir.! | 

I was about 13 years of age when the Morgan horse was first 
brought to St. Johnsbury, in Vermont father lived 
As lam now 50, it must have been about 1804. On the eve of 


aware, both by observation 
results of crossing the 
ecome 





where 





| the second Tuesday in June, (for | well remember that the mor- 


row was training day,) I was at ! father’s house, and a man 
of the name of Abel Shorey, a skillful neigh- | 
borhood, was there also; when David Goss, Jr. my cousin, 
then aged about seventeen, came up from his father’s, dis- | 


horseman of the 





tant about three-quarters of a mile, with a message to Sho-| 
rey, requesting him to go to } father’s, (my uncle David's) 
and trim a horse that uncle John Goss hed just then br 










over from Randolph, distant forty miles, Laccompanied them, | 
and at uncle David’s we found e 1 Randolph, | 
witha little heavy, handsome ae bay horse, which he re- | 
quested Shorey to trim, chiefly | ling out and cutting the 
hairs of his tail, which app if it had heen guawed by 





calves Uncle John said he was a Canadian horse he had } 
cot from Justin Morgan of Randolph, who had lately brought 
him from Montreal. [afterwards frequently heard the manner 
of his purchasing the horse related in my fither’s and uncle Da- 
vid’s fainilies, which was this . had lent Morgan the 
sum of forty dollars on occas itter’s going jour 
ney to Montrealin Canada, 4 ned the horse, then 
four years old, at Montreal, an ible to repay the mo- 
ney on his return, disposed of in to pry the 
'ebt. Unele John, who was no horseman, nov ght him to 
iis brother, my uncle D 1, who 1 
nthe hope that something 
ares. J remember Shorey’s ca 
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a full blood French 





hor 








Uncle John Goss engaged Shorey to take the horse next 
day to training at Major Butler’s, and there I saw him cov 
er fourmares. My uncle David Goss kept the horse through 
|} the season, working him on his farm, and tting him to mares | 
chen they were brought: he also kept t through the next w 





} 
er and the ensuing spring, when the foals ware found Lo be 


versally excellent ; uncle John took him back to Randolph where 
he made his second season: the third season he was brought 
to St. Johnsbury, and stood at uncle David’s again. After this, 


| as I went to learn my trade, | cannot give so particular anac- 


count of the horse, but remember that he was kept several sea- 
sons in St. Johnsbury. 

This and more to the same purpose may be attested by Da- 
vid Goss, sen. Phillip Goss, Bavid Goss, Jr., Clark Stearns, 
Abel Shorey, Abel Butler and Thomas Pierce, a}! of St. Johns- 
bury. JOHN STEARNS. 
Sworn before me at Charleston village, ) 

this 14th August, 1841. 7 
Davin Connex, J. P. 





Management of Bees. 


Messas. Gartorn & Tucxer—In the last Cultivator, I notice 
an inquiry concerning diseased bees from Mr Quimey of Cox 
sackie, in answer to which I propose to give the public some 
part of my experience and practice on the subject. It is no un- 
common thing for bees to be troubled with disease in the months 
of April and May when improperly managed during the winter 
and spring. For these diseasés | shall only give a preventive. 
Bees when exposed to the severe storms of winter and the 
damp east winds of spring, are most liable to disease, especially 
if the hives are too open or too close. If too open in spring, after 
the combs are filled with brood, the bees are obliged to retire 
during a cold storm to the upper part of the hive and cluster to- 
gether to raise animal heat sufficient for their safety, \eay ing 
the brood to the fury of a northeaster unprotected. Peath to 
the brood is the natural consequence,—the young soon become 
putrid, and before this loathsome brood of thousands can be 
removed by the bees, the greater past of them uswally sicken 
and die, and if the colony is not entirely destroyed, it is render- 
ed unprofitable for the season. If the hive is too close at the 
bottom, (and this is the only place that the air should be suf- 
fered to enter a bee-hive during the spring months,)a dampness 
is collected in the hive from the breath of the bees which is 
equally fatal to the brood with cold. 

It is well known to every apiarian of much experience, that 
bees die from every hive more or less during winter. Now if 
these dead bees are suffered to remain under the hive and mold 
and putrify, it cannot be expected that the live bees will long 
remain in a healthy condition. Put for the remedy. Fees 
should be kept cry and clean at all seasons; and to accom- 
lish this it is necessary to use artificial means to some extent. 
avery hive should be of the best of workmanship, and made 
perpendicular, and if this rule is ever deviated from, it should 
never be smallest at the bottom, as this would allow much of the 
filth to lodge in descending, to the great injury as well as annoy- 
ance of the bees. I have used the Self-Protecting Hive with per- 
fect success; it is also used by almost every apiarian in this part 
of the State, and receives the unqualified approbation of alt I 
place my hives in my apiary after having received the swarms, 
and suspend them by cleats on the sides of the hives. I then 
open the double inclined planes about 5-Sths of an inch to ad- 
mit the free passage of the bees and also to ventilate the hive 
and discharge worms and other filth when disengaged by the 
bees. This is undoubtedly the best possible plan for ‘dis- 
charging filth, and at the same time preserving the bees. 

ly bees hang in this situation through the year. My apia- 
ary is furnished with doors to he closed during the winter, 
and also a false bottom, making it perfectly dark and dry. The 
planes being open, and the hive perpendicular, every bee that 
dies fall to the planes and is discharged, keeping the hives at 
all times perfectly clean and healthy. About the first of March 
1 unclose the south side of my apiary, and also withdraw the 
false bottom. I keep the north side closed until about the 








| twentieth of May, when I remove it and give the bees an oppor- 
| tunity to range at pleasure from either side of the hive, mahing 


the apiary as open as possible except the roof. in this manner 
the bees are secured ben cold storms during the winter and 
spring months, so prejudicial to their health and economy, and 
have their full liberty during the season of collecting honey. I 


| have never known a hive of bees diseased when thus treated. 


And if your correspondent and other subscribers will use the 
self-protecting hive, and manage it as described above, I pre- 
sume you will hear-no more about diseased bees. 

The self-protecting hive having been illustrated and fully de- 
scribed in the February number of the Cultivator, renders a 
further description unnecessary here. The above hive may be 
had of my assignees in almost every state in the Union, and in 
nearly, if not quite every county in the state of New-York, 

Wallingford, Ct., May 10, 1841. WILLIAM M. HALL, 


Clearing Land. 


Messrs. Ep:tors—I noticed an inquiry by one of your sub- 
scribers for the best method of clearing new land, and as there 
has yet been no reply, it may not be amiss to give my opinion 
and views on the subject. For the good of land, and for the 
ease of clearing, I would prefer to have the chopping done in 
the months of June and July, and take «a spring burn the next 
season. I prefer this course, first, because there will be no 
sprouts on the land; and second, because the stumps will come 





| out three or four years sooner than they would, if chopped in 


the winter or spring months, as then they are sure to sprout 
and thus long retain some vitality. To clear land slow an 
easy, ] always girdle; and that work should be done in June, 
when the sign isin the heart. [?] I have seen the leaves with- 
ered and dried in one week. I always choose to let beach and 
maple timber stand until] about half the top and branches fall 


| to the ground, which will take place in some five or six years. 


When I wish to elear the piece, J] cut the balance of timber 
down a few days before I wish to burn, always preferring the 
spring, as there will be less herbage on the ground at that time 
and the burn, of consequence, more complete. J have seen land 
cleared that would not cost one dollar an acre to fit it for the 
seed, after the timber was cut down; as in dry weather, when 
so prepared, the fire usually cuts it up effectually. I will 
answer friend Robinson in regard to a National Agricultural 
Society in the language of Sir David Crockett, ‘go-ahead, sir.” 
W eathersfield, Ohio. O. G. 





Large Root of Rye. 

Messrs. Eprtors--Accompanying this, I forward you a root 
of rye, the product of one kernel, which I thought was remark- 
able, if not without a precedent I cut more than one hun- 
dred and twenty heads from it, and the mice eat off seven stalks 
before. The heads were but poorly filled, as it stood alone, 
and but few of them would come in blossom at the same time. 
It continued to send out new stalks as long as] let it stand. 
There were other roots in the vicinity of this, which had from 
thirty to eighty heads. 


Remedy for Girdled Fruit Trees. 


I have an apple tree which the mice girdled four or five years 
ago, taking the bark off for about eight inches. I saved the 
tree by taking three cions of the previous year’s growth, and 
carefully inserting each end above and below where the bark 
was off, tying them on, and covering the wound with some 
grafting cement. The tree appearsto thrive as well as if noth- 
ing had happened to it. T am glad to say that T am indebted 
to your valuable paper, the Cultiv , for the idea 
New-Milford, (Com.) August 31 1.£ 











M. BE. MERWIN. 
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Cylindrical Straw Cutter.—(Fig. ¢1.) 
Messrs. Gartonv & Tucxer—Observing frequent in- 
quiries from various parts of the country for a ma- 
chine adapted to cutting of straw, corn stalks, fodder 
&c. by horse power, has induced us to send you a cut of 
the Cylindrical Straw Cutter, which has been in use in 
this state many years, and is probably the best machine 
of the kind in this country, particularly for those who 
who wishto ent large quantities by horse power. There 
are also two smatler sizes made suitable for horse or 
manual power, which cut 600 to 1000 bushels of straw 
&c. per day. The former is much more powerful and will 
cut 15900 bushels of stalks or straw in the same length of 
time. The letter A represents two cast iron cylinder 
heads, to which are attached two spiral cast steel knives 
which act on a steel bed in such a manner as to cut with 
great ease and neatness; C, a pulley l4 inches in diame- 
ter, which should be driven 200 revolutions per minute ; 
D, a cast iron fluted roller, intended to compress the 
straw, &c. and to assist the endless leather apron F. to 
bring forward the straw, which may be cut short or long 
by a trifling alteration in the gearing; E, an inclined 
slide board intended to direct the straw, under roller D. 
K, a large balance or resistance wheel. L, L, two 
cranks to work the machine when applied to manual 
vower. F,D, are operated upon by several spur wheels 
fr 1,1, simply constructed and intended to move up the 
Straw at suitable intervals. Thebox G, is about 4) feet 
long and ISiches wide, which, with the operating part is 
supported by a strong frame work, as represented. Prices 





75, $45 and #30 each, according to size, and extra 

knives per set $8, #5 and $4. 
Yours, very respectfully, 
R. SINCLAIR, Jr. & Co. 

P. S. We are poet to supply any number of our 
patent Thrashing Machines and Horse Powers, which 
are made on the same plan as those sold the last several 

ears, and which have given entire satisfaction to all that 

ave used them. 

They will be sold at the following prices, viz: 
Two horse powers, with the thrashers and fixtures, $160 
Four horse, se-e++cessrececerecesees senses ceeccceeees 210 

Baltimore, August 16, 1841. 



























































Messrs. Epitors—I noticed in your paper of August, an arti- 
cle signed “‘ An Onondaga Farmer,” in which, after quoting se- 
veral authors in support of his opinion, he congratulates him- 
self in having detected an inconsistency in an article copied 
from the ‘‘ Yankee Farmer,’’ entitled ‘‘ Protection against 
Drouth.”” The principle at which he takes umbrage is that ad- 
vanced by the ‘ Yankee,”’ which reads as follows :-— In tillage 
the best protection against drouth that can be conveniently 
practiced to a great extent is, frequently stirring the earth, so 
as to keep it light and loose. In this way the earth at the sur- 
face is in many small particles, which serve as a nonconductor 
of moisture and retains it below, where the roots obtain a sup- 
ply.’ The fact he admits, but denies the principle. Now the 
whole of this quotation appears to me to be strictly correct, 
and for these reasons :—It Is a well known fact, that water rises 
in capillary tubes to a greater or less degree in proportion to 
their size, it rising higher and more rapidly in fine than coarse 
tubes. It is also well known that evaporation produces cold, 
or, in other words, carries off heat very rapidly. Apply these 
principles to the soil, and what is the result? The harder and 
more compact the earth is beaten, the smaller are the intersti- 
ces between its particles, which constitute the capillary tubes, 
and consequently the more readily will the motsture in the 
earth be raised to the surface, and thence be carried off by eva- 
poration. Not only so, but the more compact the earth is made 
by bringing its particles closer together, the better conductor of 
heat does it become, and that heat which should be retained 
néar the surface (or at least that portion of it which is not car- 
ried off by this rapid evaporation) is conducted off into the body 
of the earth, raising the water far below the surface into vapor 
and dissipating it. The surface is thus left cold and unproduc- 
tive. 

On the other hand, if the surface is loosened up, the intersti 
ces (or capillary tubes, if you please,) are enlarged, water rises 
with more difficulty through them, and is consequently dissi 
pated more slowly. The loose earth forms a very good absorb- 


ent, but a poor conductor of heat, which, not being carried off | 


by a too rapid evaporation, is of course retained near the sur- 
face for the benefit of vegetation. The sime course, however 
that makes the loose earth a good absorbent, makes it also a 
very good radiator of heat. Consequently, as soon as the sun 
declines, it rapidly gives off the heat from its immediate sur- 
face into the atmosphere, until it is cooled below the tempera- 
ture of the air, and causes it to deposit its moisture in the form 
of acopious dew. This dew is only temporary in its effects, 
for it is commonly all dissipated by nine o'clock in the morn- 
ing. It does not increase the general moisture of the soil. It 





must not, however, be supposed that because the loose soil ra- | 
diates heat rapidly that it becomes too cold; for being a pretty | 


ood nonconductor of heat, the same principle that prevents its 
to from being carried off into the bowels of the earth pre- 
vents it from cooling lower than its immediate surface. 


Traveling Memoranda---No, 2. 
Madison, (Ja.) Aug. 12, 1841, 

Epirors or Cuttivaton—The road from Logansport to Indian- 
apolis, 70 miles, lies through a country of mostly level clay 
land, covered with a great growth Of timber and but little im- 
proved and the road lessimproved. Infact itappears as though 
the settlers of that region consider it a total loss to work upon 
the highway—atall events they build but few monuments to 
prove the contrary. 

As | progressed south, | became more and more sensible of 
the effects of the severe drouth. In many places corn will not 
yield a bushel to the acre, and pastures and meadows, where 
such things happen to exist, would burn like tow 

There is a great defect in agricultural knowiedge in this part 
of the world, or we should find more attention paid to the cul- 
tivation of grass and stock. Around Indianapolis, there are 
some slight indications of improvement in this respect. But the 
factthat an agricultural paper was not adequately supported at 
that place, proves that the country is more rich in soil than any 
thingelse. It is painful to learn that the agricultural society at 
the seat of government of such a state as Indiana, after strug- 
gling through a brief existence, now sleeps too sound to be 
awakened by the ordinary cries of a community suffering for 
the want of a better system of agricultural education 

The editor of the Indiana Farmer, after having actually sunk 
his own small fortune in the attempt to do good to his fellow 
creatures, was compelled to shonliee the enterprise. Oh, In- 
diana! when will she arouse from her lethargy ¢ 

Between Indianapolis and Madison, 80 miles, the country is 
older and more improved, and in places not so bad and in others 
worse affected by the drouth 

Like a great many individuals, this state of late years has 
been so engaged in “‘ great works,’’ that minor ones have been 
much negtected. Consequently, whoever has occasion to travel 
by stage here, must make up his mind to have a great dea! of 
riding for a little money. Not but what the charges per mile 
are ample, yet in crossing miles of pole bridges, one gets a vast 
amount of perpendicular movement without any extra charge 
Strange as it may seem to Yankee éars,and as discreditable as it 
is to Hoosier enterprise, in traveling 250 miles upon one of the 
most prominent stage routes in the state, 1 did not see the in- 
dication of a tithe of $260 worth of work having been done up- 
on the roads this season. | therefore have a suggestion to 
make to agricultural societies; that they offer a premium to that 
road district which shall keep the roads in the most perfect re- 
pair during the year. Nothing gives more character to a coun- 
try than good roads. And] am firmly impressed with the belief 
that with very few exceptions, good common roads are more | 
advantage to the farming community than rail-roads. Between 
Vernon and Madison is one end of a rail-road between the capi- 
tal of the state and the Ohio river. 

It is a good piece of work, but poor stock tothe state, and not 








| half as useful to the people as a good turnpike would be. But 


From this I would infer that loosening the soil—though upon | 


the principle last stated it increases the quantity of dew—ope- 
rates much more effectually in obstructing the rise of water by 
capillary attraction. If this is its effect, it is no less useful in a 


wet than in a dry season; for as in the one case it prevents the | 
moisture necessary for vegetation from being carried off too ra- | 


pidly from the surface, in the other it prevents the rise of the 
superfluous water which would injure the roots of the plants. 
1, however, do not believe in too frequently stirring the sur- 
face. If the top of the ground is loose and open, no ndvantage 
is to be derived from disturbing it; but on the coutrary, great 
injury, if the weather is very dry, as fresh moisture is every 
time exposed to be carried off from the newly turned earth. Nor 
should the surface of the earth be disturbed at all times with- 
out some regard tu the temperature of the air, for by this means 
the injury done to vegetation by these sudden changes in 
temperature to which in our latiuude we are so liable, are 
greitly increased. For instance, while our corn is struggling 
for a doubtful existence in a cold spring, the weather suddenly 
rises to 75 deg. or 80 deg. Then is the time to push the plow, 
for the power of the earth to absorb heat is in proportion to the 
louseness of the surface, and moreover the warmearth is turn- 
ed under, and the cold exposed to the sun. But supposing the 
weather has been some time warm, it suddenly becomes colder 
Ky working the ground at such times, you turn up the warm 
earth from below—the heat is more rapidly radiated—and all 
the evils of a sudden change of temperature are increased four 


fold 





| have thus stated to you some of the thoughts that have oc- | 


curred to me at different times, as I have been following the 

plow through my corn fields. The style in which they are writ- 

ten will render it unnecessary to say that I am unpracticed 

with the pen A. ¥ 
Plattekill, Ulster co., N. Y., Aug. 7. 1841. 


Young men, learn wisdom Spend less money than you earn 
nd you will every day grow richer ver ron in debt, and 
lawyers and constables will have to become farmers 








| 


lery of ; 
' dark mags that seemed t be roiling down between the high | 


I found it a great relief in traveling, after having wndergone 
so much perpendicular motion upon the more common ‘ rail- 
roads’’ of this country. The face of the country between Ver 
non and Madison is uneven and rocky, and ali the streams are 
at right angles with the course of the track, and the general 
level of the country several hundred feet above the Ohio, so 
that the grade from the town to the top of the hill is a very ex- 
pensive one, and is not yet completed 

Madison is a fine flourishing town, and what is no little to the 
credit of several of her merchants, I found the well read numbers 
of the Cultivator upon their desks, and some fine Berkshire | 
pigs in their yards. 

What a proud satisfaction it would be to me to be able to say 
the same of every business man in my dear adopted state. There 
I witnessed another creditable indication of an improving state 
of society, in a very large temperance meeting at which | saw 
‘«female influence” fully exerted ina most glorious cause 

But fear of becoming prolix, warns me once more to say adieu 

SOLON ROBINSON | 








No. 4. 


Prospect Hill, near Washinton, Ky. Aug. 22. 1641 


Eprrors or Curtivator—For ten days past, | have been in 


| such a busy interesting scene, that my mcmoranda have fallen 





behind; but to-day I am domiciled in the house of Judge 
Beaty, and enjoying one of the many real Kentucky wel- 
comes that I have found in this free-hearted state, with an op- 
portunity to bring up my notes 

wish my readersto understand that Iam no flatterer of per- 
sons, and that in speaking of them, I only wish to show what a 
good, kind, noble feeling exists among agricultural brethren 
whichis forming a ‘‘band of brotherhood” that will prove a 








lessing to this nation 
I took the Frankfort stage at Madison early in the morning of 
the 14th, and after being i waiting for the horse ferry 
boat till nearly sun rise were at length on board 
‘the fog is coming brought every eye towar 


rinec 
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hills that bound the river on each side, like some mighty ava- 
lanche, threatening to overwhelm everything in its way. Crack 
went the whip, and the poor horses had to suffer for the drowsy 
tardiness of their masters; for strange as it may appear to 
strangers, so sudden does the fog come on here, that we hod 
scarely time to make the passage of the river, which the great 
drouth has rendered but a diminutive stream,before the fog set. 
tled down so thick that no object could be distinguished across 
the water, and any attempt to make the passace at such a time 
is not only fruitless, but sometimes dangerous. It not unfre- 
jt happening, that the boat after a torlsome attempt, 
comes back to the same shore it left an hour before 

From Madison to Frankfort, 52 miles, the country is extreme- 
ly hilly, and at present, parched with drouth to a distressing 
degree. 

The town of Newcastle, which is a large country town, has 
but one small spring, and no wells, and the stream that usually 
supplies the town, as well as nearly ail the cisterns, is quite dry, 
Much of their water has to be hauled several miles. he town 
is situated ina valley, and upon a limestone rock, that as yet 
has defied all attempts to penetrate through to water. In the 
settlement of a new country, slight circumstances induce the 
settlement of a place that afterwards grows intoa town. Here, 
it was the fine spring, convenient and ample for the first set- 
tlers, but insufficient for the present population 

Frankfort, the capitol of this capital state, is upon the east 
side of the Kentucky river, 50 miles from the Ohio, surrounded 
by wild, high, rocky, and romantic hills, and isa very diflerent 
spot from what modern taste would select fora city. Here the 
beginning was induced by a favorable location upon one of the 
hills for defence against the Indians, and upon the “great Buf- 
falo tract” that ranged through ‘ from Limestone to Reargrass,” 
now the flourishing cities of Maysville and Louisville. It may 
be interesting to some, that 1 should mention, that in the first 
settlement of Kentucky, the whole surface was covered with a 
thick cane brake, and the only method of passing through the 
country with any ease or rapidity, was to follow the Buffalo 
trails, or along the beds of creeks. Now that dense vegetable 
mass has entirely disappeared from the face of the country, 
except now and thena — has had the good taste to pre- 
serve a little patch asa memento of olden time. Olden time! 
did I say? Why some of the first settlers of Kentucky, yet live 
upon the land they won through a long struggle with the abo- 
riginee, who fought manfully to retuin his favorice hunting 
ground. 

When I arrived in Frankfort, I ordered the stage to set me 
down at the door of Thomas B, Stevenson, the energetic editor of 
the Kentucy Farmer. Much to my own, and more to his regret 
his wife had left home that morning on @ distant visit, an 
when I arrived, I found him also absent; but | found ‘the way 
prepared ;’? my name was femiliar to the servants, and |] went 
into possession of comfortable quarters with a feeling of free- 
dom and pleasure that I always feel when | know I am welcome, 
and which | was sure of here, even before ] saw the index of it 
upon the fine open manly countenance of my friend when he 
came in shortly after my arrival. 

I spent a couple of days at Frankfort very agreeably; saw 
some fine stock and farms in the neighborhood, took note of the 
noble improvements of the Kentucky river, by which the state 
is making a slack water navigation from the great coal, iron 
and timber region on the head waters, to the Ohio river; also 
visited the Penitentiary, and took particular notice of the great 
bagging manufactory; examined the fine specimens of beauti- 
ful marble that aboune in the hills: and on the evening of Mon- 
day, the 16th, by special invitation went out on the Lexington 
rail-road, five miles, to the plantation of Robert W, Seott, Esq. 
one of ‘‘nature’s noblemen,” dignified and improved by a loca- 
tion in “ glorious old Kentuck.’’ 

In Mr. Scott, I found one of the best specimens of “a lawyer 
turned farmer,’’ that Thave ever met with. In his wife, I found 
those delightful charms that make o wife lovely. It is impos- 
sible for me to speak of this city bred pair, retired toand enjoying 
the comfort, contentinent and happiness only to be found upon 
a farm, asl fee) that the amiability of their character deserves. 
But their remembrance is impressed upon my heart, and forms 
one of those links of union, “that can, that west, that wae’? 
be made to exist between the friends of agricultural improve- 
ment 

Mr. Scott's farm is a perfect illustration of what may be done 
upon worn eut land, by the improved system of husbandry. His 
farm isina high state of cultivation—every secre, woodland 
and all, yields a good interest upon the valuation of @60 per acre, 
The entrance to every lot is through a well hung, self-shutting 
and fastening gate, and every lot numbered with conspicuous 
figures upon the gate post 

Not a bush, or weed or brush, or old rotton log is permitted 
to disfigure the beautiful lawn-like blue grass pastures, which 
are covered by some of the finest specimens of Du:ham cattle 
in the state, 

The greatest cultivated crop is hemp. Here for the first time, 
I witnessed the operation of the hemp cradle; and although | 
had looked upon it asa doubtful improvement, | am bound to 
say, after conversing with the proprietor, and more particuar- 
ly with the field hands, that it is a decided improvement, and 
ahighly useful agricultural implement 

After spending one of the most agreeable days of my life, 1 
took the evening train of cars, and arrived in Lexington, Tves- 
day evening about dusk. The distance from Frankfort to Lex- 
ington, 28 miles, over a very rough rail-road ; the cars propelied 
by horses 





’ 


I had no sooner registered my name at the hotel, than I found 
sundry old acquaintances, pot of ne personally, but by nore 

Around Lexington, the garden of Kentucky, | visited so many 
fine plantations, and met with suc ha universal hospitable re- 
ception, that I s! ould become prolix and tiresome to you and 
your readers, were Ito go into particulars lThowever spent 
a night with William P. Curd, the great Perkshire hog breeder 
of Kentucky His fine farm is 24 miles south of the city, and 
isa part of the original plantation original'y settled by his 
grandfather, He has about thirty full grown Berkshires and 
several fine Irish graziers. Five of his Perkshires are imported 








| Old Ben Shaker, a monstrous hog, is yet active and vigorous 
| Mr. Lossing’s old Maxima and her companions had just arrived 
| and looked full as well as could be expected ofter so long a 
journey in such hot weather. Mr. C. has one! erkshirve barrow 
that will weigh near a thousand per He finds ready sales 
for pigs #30a pair. On Thurse Ir. Curd took his bugery 
and drove me ip toDr. Martin’s, where | experienced the morti 
fication of finding him absent from home We were however 
very politely received by his son, and after spending » few hours 
among the doctor’« numerous hogs and cattie, we took ther 1 
in the cool of a very hot day towards Lexington Py previous 
arrangement, 1] stopped at the celgt ion of Ric ! 
Pindle, Esq. whose plantation adjoins that of the Hon. Henry 


Clay 
Mr. Pindle is another fine specimen of a lawyer farmer, he 
still following his profession. In the morn flier casmining 


his own and the adioining plantations, and the heantil show 
of fine stock, Mr. Pindle took me in } carr mdspentthe 
whole d upon those unrivaled plantatior that abound in 


nd Lexington 
gave me great 


that most beautiful and unrivaled cc 
Ihave taken copious notes of many thing 


pleasure that day, but Thave already pn this letter outto 
such a length, that I must beg per A tl have wr 
ten should prove interesting, to reer to those notes al & ’ 
| future time 

There wone fret that lL most not omit to mention, that speaks 
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gh | thereby we are rendered close and poatvens thinkers, critical | experiments are made to test the relative productiveness of 
ose and exact reasoners. | different varieties of the potato, they should Le put side by side 


state of improvement of the country; and that is, that 
every one of the roads diverging from Lexington, is a comp 
Macadamized turnpike. 


ee tn 


. i is ci he hi Ped Py-had- / 
volumes in favor of the prosperity of this city and ~ and scientific investigators, and c 
lete | And furthermore, there is a pleasure in pursuing the sciences, | and honestly treated alike. 
| which cannot es and which none but those who 
- P terday at | have experienced it, know how highly to appreciate. If a per- 
Upon one of these, the Maysville road, I started yes ro er Ras son becomes well versed in the sciences, he enjoys many plea- 
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S. STEWART. 
Waterford, March 22, 1841. 





; 2 r i of some A 
4 o'clock in the morning, and after passing over some Blue lick | sures, to which he who is contented to remain in ignorance, | Notes of a Traveler in Ohic=--Great Barn, &c. 


of a very fine country, (excepting the celebrated 

knobs,’ i I was set down at 1 o'clock. P. M. at the mouth of 
Judge Beaty’s lane, and calling one of his black boys ed 
neighboring hemp field, to take charge of ~ | baggage, I walke 
up to the house, which according to Kentucky fi 

ted in the middle of a 450 acre tract, about 4 ha 
from, and ont of sight of the road. { found a venerable, good 
looking, intelligent old man, enjoying his book after dinner, un- 
der the shade of a noble old elm in the yard, and at once ap- 
proached and announced my name, and in five minutes I was as 
much at home as though under my —- nase one nae De ae 
and my readers take a short rest from the labors i 

of thelr old friend, SOLON ROBINSON. 


National Agricultural Society. 

Messas. Enrrons—I have been an attentive reader of the Cul- 
tivator, and am much interested in the views of your able cor- 
respondents, Messrs. Garnet and Kobinson, relative to a Na- 
tional Agricultural Society and National Agricultural School. 
[ believe such a school would be productive of much good, not- 
withstanding the natural tendency such a national institution 


would have to favor the aristocratic few; but I believe a | 


much greater amount of good back numbers might done with 
the Smithsonian fund, by purchasing the back numbers of 
the Cultivator or some equally valuable agricultural jour- 
nal, and distribute full setts, except the current volume, 
to the head of every family engaged in agriculture that 
is not now a subscriber—not, Messrs Editors, that I pro- 

yse giving you a fat job; far from it—I propose that the work 
ve stereotyped and furnished at as low a price as any publisher 
in the United S:ates would undertake to do it—for I myself 
am but a poorfarmer, but Lama much better one than I was 
five years ago, and | attribute my improvement to the Cultiva- 
tor, and [ expect co improve further, either with or without the 


Cultivator _ 
Feeding Hay to Sheep. 

Iam located ina very hilly country, and of course my sys- 
tem of farming is various, but my intention is nitimately to con- 
fine myself to raising fine wool. Ihave tried many ways of 
feeding sheep hay. [have spread it on the ground, which I con- 
sider the most slovenly and wasteful. I have fed in board boxes, 
or racks made about 2) feet wide anu from 12 to 16 feet long, 


with a roof to keep the hay dry; they are made of boards about | 


ift. or 15 inches wide, nailed on 4 inch scantlings in each corner; 
the bottom board to stand on the ground; the next course to be 


nailed on Sinches above, leaving that space all round the box | 
for the sheep to put their heads through to the hay; but they | 


will waste considerable hay fed in this way, if they are fed all 
they will eat. For the last two winters I have let my shee 

run to the stacks, which may appear to be very wasteful an 

slovenly in theory, but I do not find it so in practice, owing to 
the manner in which I build my stacks. In the first place I take 
a pole about 5 inches diameter at the butt and about 3 at the top; 
blue ash is the best. I set this about 2) feet in the ground and 
stamp the dirt firm around it; let it be long enough to project 
about 3 feet above the top of the stack, for convenience of the 
stacker in topping off: then take 4 blocks aboui 16 inches high, 
sawed off a log about 15 inches in diameter, place them around 
the pole, and on those blocks build a rail pen only three rails 
high; cover the ground with rails about 6 or 8 inches apart to 
keep the hay off the ground, and in this pen and around the pole, 
build the stack inthe usual way. I generally put from 2) to 3 
tons ina stack; the sheep will eat out the hay under the rails 
clear into the pole, and the stack will settle down the pole, the 
boitom resting on the rail pen, until the sheep willeat it all up, 
with but little waste. Such has been my practice for two win- 
ters past, and | have this summer stacked all my hay intended 
for sheep inthis manner. My sheep are Saxony and grade sherp, 
and | have abont 750. Ihave tried various lengths for the 
blocks to build the pens on, and find about 1@to 20 inches the 
most suitable length; larger sheep would need higher blocks. 


Strawberries. 

ITcannot but earnestly recommend every farmer to bestow 
more attention to the garden, both on the score of profit and 
comfort. [last year raised over 4 bushels of strawberries on 
a piece of ground measuring 34 by 39 feet. They were set out 
in hills two feet apart each way, and required but little labor 
in cultivation. Respectfully, NICHOLAS TITUS. 

Rutland, Meigs Co. Ohio, Aug 4, 1H41. 


“Knowledge is Power.” 


Twe characteristic of the present day, is reformation and 
general improvemegt in the agricultural department—in the 
sciences and arts—hy general diffusion of agricultural and sci- 
entific knowledge ind by ‘“ eleration and refinement of intellect.’’ 

Thus it is by a kaowledge of the laws which govern material 
substances, thit we are to become requ tinted with their nature 
and composition. Our suecess, in performing experiments, de- 
pends on our knowledge of the substances 

We can see a great deficiency among our most practical far- 
mers, in the department of scientific knowledge 

Phere isa very erroneous idea, which ts too extensively enter- 
tained among clisses of community and which has too 
its serpentine coils around its abettors, and has 





long wount 
been a mighty barrier to improvements in agriculture, thata 
farmer ‘‘ needs no more knowledge than is necessary for him to 
read and write and keevhis account,’ &c. This might, perhaps 
stand a better test a centary ago, but in these days of intelli- 
gence, and in this enlightened age, we are tyneht diferent. Our 
fathers, we know, had Sat poor facilities for acquiring know- 
ledge of any kind, and they raised greater crops than we do at 
the present day Chere are miny of our best farms, for wheat 
growing, that have been “ under the plow,’ as it is termed, un- 
til they have become completely impoverished; and then they 
are thrown aside as 200d for nothing. Therefore, under such 
circumstinces, we must commence a renoreting system But 
how is this to be accomplished?) Lanswer by artificial aid 

But this cannot be done by us, who consider ourselves good 
practical farmers, because we have heen tanght to follow in 
the footsteps of our predecessors—onur fathers, who knew 
nothing of the ingredients of the soil. We have not knowledge 
to analyze the different soils, nor to Jearn what plants will 
thrive most vigorously ona given soil. Tf we attempt this, we 
find soon, we are incompetent tothe task -and ‘ficient in all 
the necessary knowledge upon which we may forma correct 
judgment or arrive at a correct conclusion, : A 

For every reflecting mind most know, that after a farm he- 
comea so impoverished, by a series of exhausting crops, and 
extrustedof all its nutritious qualities, which artificial aid only 
will restore, that it requires all the knowledge and skill of the 








most profound scientific to restore, in part the soil to the} 


state that nature gave it; and even then, it requires the most sys- 


tematic and judicious course of management to accomplish such | 


lertaking 4 farmer should have more knowledge. 








antn | 
But Lwonld not be nnderstood that he showld be a college | 
lenened men. nor have him pursue a classical course of study, 
Rut he should understand the sesences, particnlarly philosophy, 
chemist: tan tology. &e Ry pursuing the sciences, the 


powers of the mind are unfolded and drawn out into action, and 


| must ever remain a stranger. It matters not whether an indi- 
| vidual designs to occupy some conspicuous station, or to fol- 
low the humble occupation of an agriculturist, he needs a well | farms, in as lovely a farming country as the sun shines upon. 
ashion, is situa- | cultivated mind. He needs that knowledge, which will enable | Large Pennsylvania barns, extensive fields, numerous herds, 

If mile back | him to learn by actual experiment, what soils are better adapt- | and landscapes of unrivaled beauty, met our admiring eyes 


ed to the growing of wheat, &c 

| _ He should know by what means he can restore a worn out 
| farm to its native fertility, which will be the least expensive. 
| He should know the. nature of every plant, and in what loca- 
| tions they vegetate the most healthfully, what is the preponde- 
| rating ingredient that composes them, 


We had been riding all day among villages and rich looking 


at almost every turn. 

I hardly know how many places had picked out during the 
day, as we drove through portions of Richland, Wayne, and in- 
to Stark county, as being each in its turn the most desirable lo- 
cation we had yet seen, and where, if J were the possessor, I 
would willingly end my pilgrimage, and settle down with scarce 


| The sciences unquestionably reflect a vast amount of light on | a thought or wish that would not be gratified in the scene 
these, which are, as yet, unhidden laws to the majority of far- | around. 


| mers, which would if rightly appreciated, be productive of an 


I thought nothing could be found finer than what we saw in the 


infinite amount of good. And besides there always appears to | neighborhood of Wooster At Massilon we found a very worthy 


a scientfic mind, even in the smallest plants something that is 
calculated to expand the mind, and which strikes it with awe. 
} A. E. A. A. 
| Lansingville, Tomp. Co. April 8, 1841. 


| Experiments in the Culture of Potatoes. 


Messrs. Gavtonp & Tucker—I have been a constant reader 
of the Cultivator from its first number, and have always es- 
teemed it a highly valuable periodical, but among the very 
many instructive communications in that valuable work, I oc- 
casionally find interspersed, articles which are not calculated 
to lead to any satisfactory resnit. lL allude to such crack arti- 
cles as give the extraordinary weight of a calf, six months old, 
without telling us how many cows he sucked, and what other 
food he had received, and the great weight of a yearling short 
horned bull, without stating the amount of milk, meal, roots, 
&c., he had consumed. Now, if such correspondents had, at 
the same time, taken a calf of some other good breed and given 
him food, equal in quantity and quality with his pet, we might 
arrive at some conclusion as to the relative value of the two 
breeds; but my ——- object in this communication, is a 
passing notice of some of the reports on the Rohan Potato,—as 
also an experiment made by myself, with the Rohan and three 
other varieties of the potatoe. 
| I shall not undertake to write out the several reports on the 
Rohans ; several of them, however, run thus or nearly so: 

From 2 Tubers | raised 21-4 bushels. 
‘ ‘ 


- 4 ™ 21-4 
“oy “ “ 21-4 «8 

“ 4 “ “ 9 “ 

““ 2 “ “ 2 “ 


In the above list of experiments, some have stated the num- 
ber of eyes in each tuber, and the number of hills planted; but 
have not stated the distance between the hills, so that the pro- 
duct per acre cannot be ascertained. Again, few describe the 
soil and the quantity and quality of manure applied, and none, 
that I recollect, have tried any other variety along side of them, 
with the same soil, manure and treatment: so that nothing 
can be decided as tothe relative productiveness of the different 
varieties. Again, they generally give the amount of the pro- 
duct, from the amount of seed—now, before I begin with my 
experiment, allow me to state one, made by one of my neigh- 
bors, with the potato called the Irish Cups. It was not a trial 
for a great yield from a given quantity of seed; but to settle 
the question whether potatoes could or could not be pro- 
duced without the eyes of the potato. He took two tubers, 
of the Irish Cups, of medium size, cut them into thin 
slices, cut the slices crosswise, both ways, leaving the 
pieces about the bigness of a large pea, and planted them 
ina rich, moist, loamy soil, well manured. They were a long 
time in coming up, and when they did come, the toy were 
| very small, and for some time apparently feeble; but they be- 

g2n to grow and soon attained the usual size of potato tops; 
and when they were dug, the produce was fifteen bushels of 
Irish Cups, which is a greater yield from two tubers than any 
{recorded in the Cultivator. Still it proves nothiog, for he 
never stated how much ground he occupied, nor did Mr. Jack- 
son, of Wellsboro, Pa., (last vol. Cult., p. 12,) whose increase 
was 214 fold. Now, if the two Irish Cups planted by my neigh- 
bor weighed a pound, which I presume they did not, the increase 
must have been 900 per cent or 900 fold, which puts Mr. Jack- 
son’s Rohans in the back ground; but all this only goes to 
| show how illusory all such experiments are, without a com- 
| parison with other varieties, and with equal treatment. 

| Now to my experiment. | purchased a farm twenty-five 
years azo, which is situated about seven miles from my resi- 
dence in Waterford, and have let it on shares ever since, (keep- 
ing the direction of it in my own hands.) I divided my wheat 
land into three equal portions as nearly as was convenient, 
leaving the residue of the farm for meadow, corn and other 


uses, and put my wheat land under a three years course of | 


cultivation, i.e. one year under wheat and two years under 


clover, applying plaster to the clover during the two years | 


pasturage, to which use it was constantly applied until plowed 
up for the wheat crop. Under this course of management, ina 


| few years the land was brought from a state of perfect exhaus- 


tion to a pretty high state of cultivation. The plat of ground 
on which I planted my potatoes is on an elevation, anda part 
of one of the wheat fields, and had been under the above course 
of management for twenty-five years—it contains about three 
acres, is perfectly level, the soil loam, on a subsoil of marly 
clay, and was under two years sod. It had never received a 
shovel full of manure since it was cleared some fifty years ago, 
except the plaster which had heen put on to it during the afore- 


said course of management, and what was dropped by the cat- 


tle while feeding off the clover—there is not a shade on the 
plat, nor any locality to invite cattle to visit or beat upon one 
part more than another of the piece; the soil was therefore 
perfectly uniform. 

In May last, the ground was plowed, after the grass had 


been closely fed off, harrowed and furrowed both ways with | 


the plow, as evenly as possible, and planted with potatoes, the 
seed rolled in plaster, or gypsum, to be a little more technical, 
and in the following order, to wit: four rows of Rohans through 
the middle of the plat, and in contiguous rows on each side, 
the three other varieties i. e. merinos, flesh colored and Orange 
poi itoes, 

At the proper time, the plow was passed between the rows, 
both ways, and dressed out with the hoe once only. The sea- 


| son was so dry that in our region the potato was considered 


but about halfa crop. With my tenant, we dug and accurate. 
ly weighed 12 hills of each kind, and by an accurate measure- 
ment, ascertained the number of hills in a rod, and by the 
weight of the 12 hills ascertained that of the rod, and by 160 
rods, the weight on an acre That weight divided by 60 lbs. 
gave the following results per acre : 





Merinos+ -crseeeeeeeee 364 4-5 bushels to the acre, 
Flesh colores 336 “c “ 
Rohane-++eecees cocccee 399 4-5 “ ‘“ 
Orange-+-.- + 288 4-5 ‘é aa 





which was con ted with the greatest possible accuraey and 


care. Now, wl 





manured, I certain\y cannes decide; all I go for is, that when 


Thus, gentlemen, you have the result of my experiment, | 


er the proportions (of the yield) would have | 
been similar if they had been planted in other soil and heavily *% continued in use on my farm 


friend and a banker, at his cottage, some distance from town, 
upon a large farm, and in the midstof his harvest. He seemed 
to enjoy himself much more among his sheaves and stacks of 
wheat, than behind his counter, and surrounded by the irre- 
deemable currency, which 1 am sorry to say, is found in one of 
the richest states in the Union. His cottage is a perfect gem, 
and so situated, that you looked out upon nearly a hundred acres 
of wheat then ready for the sickle, All about him bespoke the 
thorough and independent farmer. When we took our leave of 
him I could not help feeling that his, if any man’s, was a lot to 
envy. I thought we should find no more places to equa! this, 
} but, as we drove into the rich old tuwn of Canton, 1 saw seve- 
ral which would have puzzled me much in making a choice. 
With any of them a reasonable man must have been satisfied. 
Our business led us to a little village, some four miles down 
the river from Canton to a large milling establishment. In one 
of the proprietors I recognized anold friend, who some twenty- 
five years ago, while exercising the functions of a pedagogue 
had brought me in rather too close contact with his birch scep- 
tre. The smart was soon forgotten, though the person was weil 
remembered. The evening passed rapidly away, and finding it 
late we abandoned our purpose of returning and put up with 
our friend for the night. The first thing I did in the morning was 
to examine the barn, andin this land of agricultural monstro- 
sities, as Ohio may be called, I have seen nothing to compare 
with ‘‘that barn ;” indeed I question whether for size and com- 
pleteness of its internal and external arrangements it has a 
superior, or equal, in the states, 
he building is 140 feet long by 50 wide: standing upon a 
stone basement 140 feet long by 42 feet wide, and 8 feet high. 
The basement is used exclusively for stables; and so divided 
that no room is lost. Theupper part is divided into floors of 
nearly 24 feet in width, and two large doors to each of four of 
these floors. The manner of filling this barn struck me as ob- 
| Viating the principal, and to my mind the only objection to large 
barns, viz: the increased labor of stowing away hay or grain. 
The first 24 feet at each end is without door. The drive way is 
on the adjoining floor, and from this the first one is filled, giving 
a surface of only 24 by 60 feet to work over. When that is fill- 
ed the doors of that drive way or open floor are closed, and this 
is in turn filled from the adjoining floor, and thus on, until but 
one of the floors is left unfilled. Mr. Goodwill, the proprietor, 
is a good farmer, and the best evidence of it is the great pains 
he takes to save and make manure. His yards are so arranged 
that all the drainings are saved, and his straw is all washed in- 
to the manure heap. 

My observations in Ohio,among intelligent farmers, have made 
me a convert to earthen floors for stables for cattle or horses. | 
am so well convinced of their superiority, both in economy and 
health that I will never have any other. Iquestioned a great 
many farmers on the subject, and all had used them from cne to 
| twenty years, and their answer was uniform, that if they could 
| have wooden floors free, they would not use them. Some have 
| but recently taken out their plank floors and filled up with 
jearth. Whenever they can be made dry I should recommend 
| their use, by all means. 

When I commenced, | intended to have gone into some consi- 
deration of the condition of agriculture generally in the state, 
and of the condition of the finances, but I find so much of my 
| Sheet is filled by ‘‘ that barn’’ that] have not room, for which, 

perhaps, your readers will be thankful. Another day I may re- 
sume the subject. em 








} 


| 


Saving Clever Seed. 


In.the 12th number of the 6th vol. of the Cultivator there is a 
plate and description of a clover machine used by Mr. L’Hem- 
medieu. In a subsequent number, No. 3 of the 6th vol., Mr 
Saunders gives his experiment, and pronounces it a failure. 
From the remarks of that gentleman, ] was almost deterred 
from making a trial, but Knowing the advantages which would 
' result from a successful experiment, I determined to make the 
attempt, hoping an improvement might bé made in the-defective 
parts. Accordingly I had a machine constructed, agreeably to 
the plate and description, and soon found that the wheels were 
too high, for in depressing the teeth to a proper distance to- 
wards the ground, it elevated the hind part of the box too much. 
I had the wheels reduced two inches in diameter. The same 
objection existed, but in a less decree. Ona smooth surface 
we could have gotten along pretty well, but when the ground 
was uneven, the jolting of the wheels prevented it from doing 
effective duty. The wheels were cast aside and runners of 
three inch scantling substituted, and Iam pleased to say, it has 
met my greatest anticipations. More than twenty acres of 
clover have been passed over, and the heads gathered cleaner 
and in half the time, that would have been required to cut it 
The advantages of this mode of collecting over the usnal one 
of cutting, are several fold. Ist. The stalks are all left on the 
ground to benefit the land. 2d. The heads are immediately 
taken to the barn, ready for the hulling machine, withour the 
delay and labor of separating the heads from the stalks by flails 
jor tramping. 3d. A man with a horse can strip double the 
quantity ina day, that he could cut. 4th. The seed is better, 
inasmuch as the heads are taken to the barn and secured from 
the weather, the dampness of which frequently causes them to 
sprout when exposed in the usual! rotting process, as it is 
termed. For the use of this machine, the clover ought to be 
vermitted to get fully ripe, and if the spaces between the teeth 
ane clogged, they can quickly be freed by a sharp spade or 
shovel, which the operator has with him, in shoveling the 
heads to the back of the box. 

In making another box, I wonld have the dimensions increas. 
ed from those in the plate, say six feet wide and five feet ceen, 
becanse one horse conld easily drag it, and it would teke off 
more speedily. The runner ought to be about two inches deep- 
er behind, so as to elevate that part of the box and give the 
teeth a depression towards the ground The teeth ought to be 
left flat on the top, and the two edges sharp,—underneath they 
should be bevelled dove tail fashion. Those mace use of 
were of wood. Ithink a further improvement can be made, by 
having them of iron, and of the shape of a dirk bl 

J have no hesitation in stating that with the alterations ahove 
mentioned, the machine has proven sntisfactory, and will be 








Brounsislle, Pa, Sept, 1441 JASIES L. FOWMAN 
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National Agricultural Society. 
Messrs. Gartorp & Tucxern—When I last wrote to you, I lit- 
tle expected so soon to have any cause for addressing you 
again; but your correspondent, Mr. F. Burt, of Ohio, has made 
it necessary. I beg, however, that neither you nor your readers 
will suppose that I notice his communication on my own ac- 
count. My sole object is, to prevent, if 1 can, any such miscon- 
ceptions being entertained by others as Mr. Burt seems to have 
formed in regard to “‘ the visionary notions,’’ (as he is pleased 
to call them,) of Mr. Solon Robinson and myself, relative toa 
National Society of Agriculture. It is true that he has bestowed 
upon us the most exalted — by calling us ‘ benefactors of 
the human race ;’”’ but he has done it in a way that reminds me 
very much of certain plays of ‘the olden time,”’ which always 
ended in some of the company being made to redeem the pawns 
that they had forfeited in the course of the play. One of the 
most common sentences was, to require the condemned to pay 
2 compliment to some one of the party and to spoilit. At one 
of these plays, within my recollection, a certain very awkward 
old Seotch batehelor who was some years past the age éntitling 
him to be called a “Dumbarton youth,”? was commanded to 
perform this difficult task to a young lady equally remarkable 
tor beauty of features and weakness of understanding. He had 
no sooner heard his sentence, than he marched up to the fair 
girl, and to the infinite surprise and regret of his auditors, said, 
a Miss Mally, you are an unco pretty lassie, but a grate 
ule.” 
Now, our friend Mr. Burt has served Mr. Robinson and my- 
self much after the same fashion; with this great difference, 
however, in the two eases, that the lady had a perfectly just 
title to the Scotchman’s compliment, whereas we have none to 
Mr. Burt’s, although each of us might with equal justice be 
called a creat fool, if we really entertained any such ‘ vision- 
ary notions” as he imputes to us. I shall leave Mr. Robinson 
to defend himself, as he is well able to do, and will proceed to 
my own vindieation, by solemnly assuring all whom it may con- 
cern, that I have no knowledge of, nor participation én, any such 
scheme or schemes as Mr. Burt has most gratuitously ascribed 
to Mr. Robinson and myself. True it is, that we both anxiously 
desire to aid in promoting the establishment of a National So- 
ciety of Agriculture,—an Agriculturg] School, and an Experi- 
mental Farm. But it neither és, nor ever has been, any part of 
my purpose, nor do I believe it is Mr. Robinson’s, to petition 
Congress even for a single cent, much less ‘half a million of 
dollars,’? (as Mr. Burt asserts,) to effect our object. Neither 
shall I ever ask, either singly or with others, that ‘‘ some two 
or three hundred boys should be taught farming at the expense 
of the Government,” and “in the city of Washington :’’ although 
I can see no good reason why farming could not be quite as well 
taught within the District as elsewhere, if an agricultural 
school and experimental farm were established therein. As to 
“ lohbying about the halls of Congress,’ | think it quite as | 
degrading a practice as Mr. Burt can do, and therefore shall 
hardly shock his sensibility by being guilty of it. I have, how- 
ever, no hesitation in avowing my entire willingness, nay, my 
most earnest desire to unite with other friends of American 
husbandry, in petitioning Congress to appropriate the Smith- 
sonian legacy to establish an agricultural school and experi- 
mental farm somewhere within the District of Columbia. This 
money, be it remembered, is no part of our Government funds, 


say, that if a sufficient number of planters and farmers can 
be found in the whole United States, willing to raise and 
spend for such purposes, ‘‘ten thousand dollars a year,”’ 
which is the sum fixed on by Mr. Burt, as the annua! cost | 
of a National Society of Agriculture, I should not question | 
their right to do so, but should certainly never become a 
member of such an association. The conceit, however, of 
Mr. Burt, in portraying it, is quite too good for me to desire 
that any part of the merit should be taken from him. It is 
well calculated to raise a laugh at the expense of the con- 
templated society and its projectors, at least among that 
numerous jest-loving tribe who care not a fig, provided they 
can indulge their risible faculties, whether it be at some- 
thing really ridiculous, or at an object of the greatest na- 
tional importance. Far, therefore, from me be the wish to 
deprive so merry a brother farmer as Mr. Burt of the self 
gfatulation which he evinces in having excogitated so good 
a thing as his anticipation of the actings and doings of such 
an agricultural society for the whole American people, as he 
has thought proper to imagine that Mr. Robinson and my- 
self would organize and abet, if we had our way. Indeed, | 
am so great a friend to laughing, rather than crying when 
we can help it, that I assure our jocular friend, Mr. Burt, 
he is most heartily welcome to tickle himself and others as 
long as he possibly can, with the above or any other merry | 
conceit that he can hatch, either. against the contem- | 
templated society itself, or any of its friends, not excepting | 
myself. If the attempt to organize it should encounter noth 
ing more formidable than such ae the more that are 
fired at it the better; for they will probably attract towards 
it the attention of many who otherwise would hardly know 
that such a thing was In agitation, and all that the friends 

















but was bequeathed by a philanthropic foreigner, for a purpose 
designated in such general terms, as would well admit of such | 
an appropriation; since there is no profession whatever which | 
requires a more general knowledge of the sciences and arts, | 
than that of agriculture, to carry it to the highest attainable | 
point of perfection. What, let me ask, would do more, nay, so | 
much, towards the accomplishment of this most desirable ob- 
ject, as such an agricultural school and experimental farm as 
might be established at the seat of the General Government ? 
Permit me now to notice Mr. Burt’s specified objections 
to a National Society of Agriculture. The first is,—‘ the 
great extent of our country;’’ and the reason he assigns 
in support of this objection, is, that owing to “the differ- 
ence of soil, climate and productions,’’—‘‘ what is interesting 
to one section is uninteresting to another.’’ The objection 
itself might have some weight, if one indispensable con- 
dition of the society had been, that there should be “ four,’’ or 
even one delegate ‘from 25 States.’ But such a requirement 
has never been made, nor, I believe, even thought of by any 
friend of the scheme; of course this objection has no validity ; 
for should the scheme be generally approved, members enough, 
and more than enough will be found in the States most con- 
venient to the place of meeting, to constitute a numerous 
association. Mr. Burt’s reason in support of his objection is | 
really a strong argument in favor of our plan. For admitting 
it to be true, that ‘what is interesting to one section is un- | 
interesting to another,’’ it is all important to the perpetuity | 
of our Union, which every true friend to his country most | 
ardently desires,—-that this deplorable insensibility and apathy | 
of the States towards the things which constitute their indi- | 
vidual welfare, should be changed as speedily as possible. 
And I pnt it to the dispassionate judgment of any intelligent, | 
unprejudiced man to decide, whether any means could be | 
better calculated to effect this most desirable change, than | 
annually to bring together, from the remotest parts of our | 
grand confederacy, a large assemblage of the most intelli- 
gent, experienced, and zealous of our agricultural brethren 
To bring them together, too, as they surely would be brought 
ely for the purposes of mutually interehanging their loea) | 
»xperience; of mutual consultation as to the best means of 
improving the husbandry, not of this, that, or the other sec- 
tion, but of our entire country; and above all, for the noble, 
the patriotic purpose of diffusing to the very extremities of 
our yet happy Union, that fraternal spirit and cordial sym- 
pathy in all each other’s general concerns,—the increasing 
want of which every reflecting man most deeply feels, and 
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which neither the constitution nor the laws of the land can 
possibly supply 

Mr. Burt's second objection is,— the expense’’ of the plan. 
To this, I hope, it will suffice to reply, that none would be 





vho were perfectly aware of its 
amount, and voluntarily agree to pay it, in the confident be- 
lief that they were contributing a portion of their income 
which they could well spare, towards establishing a society 
that, if aided by an agricultural and experimental 
farm, would disseminate more rapidly than could be done by 
any other means whiutever, that knowledee of scientific and 
practical husbandry which is more or less wanted in every 
part of the United States The attainment of this great de- 
sideratum would at once elevate the yeomanry of our beloved | 
country to that rank which their relative importance to our 
national welfare so justly entitles them to hold; and would 
ro far, very far, towards exterminating forever all those sec- 
tional prejudices, jealousies, and groundless dislikes which 
ure at once the disgrace of all who cherish them, and the 
deadliest bane to our national happiness. 
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That the foregoing truly patriotic purposes 
would form the connecting link.—the endearing bond of un- 
ion hetwe the members of such a national society of agri- 
culture as its friends most anxionsly desire to establish, I 
exnnot permit myself for ment to doubt But I would 
most s eit wi ' my might, could I possibly 
stippose » funny Mr. Bort, that the delegates to it 
would do nothing more than “ get a big dinner, a few sups of | 
good wine; tell and hear some large stories; build a few cas- | 
tles in the aie, and return home again”’ To this I can only! 





| whole 


ot the scheme desire to ensure its success, is, a thorough ex- { 
amination of it in all its bearings upon individual and na- | 
tional interests. 

A word or two more, andI have done. After Mr. Burt has} 
fixed it in his own mind, and apparently much to his own | 
gratification, that the members of a national society of agricul. | 
ture would meet at an expense of 10,000 dollars a year, solely ' 
for the purpose of eating, drinking, and making themselves | 
merry with each other’s long yarns, and building castles in the | 
air, he proceeds very confidently to ask, if it would not be far | 
better to spend the above sum in the gratuitous distribution of | 
your paper, or some others of the same kind? | entirely agree | 
with him that the latter expenditure would be better, infinitely | 
better. But it so happens that the society which he has labor- | 
ed so hard to describe is entirely the creature of his own brain 
and can never elsewhere exist. Nay, it is so extravagant a 
caricature of any National Society of Agriculture which possi- 
bly could be formed in the United States, that, were any of the 
true friends of our cause to notice it seriously, they would 
make themselves even more ridiculous than Mr. Burt has at- 
tempted to make them. Should this attempt bring upon him- 
self the ridicule which he has so heedlessly and without any | 
ust provocation, aimed at others, he will have none to blame | 
ut himself. 

I remain, gentlemen, your friend and constant reader, 
July 26th, 1841. JAMES M. GARNETT. 


{ 


Boynton’s Straw Cutter. 

Messrs. Gavtorp & Tucken—I notice in a late number of the 
Cultivator, a reply to Mr. Jacob Glutz of Marrietta, Pa. referring 
him to Green’s and other straw cutters for horse power, 

Will you have the goodness to refer to 5th volume of the Cul- 
tivator, p. 220, and look at an advertisement there inserted, of 
an improved straw cutter for horse and water power. If more 
information is wanted on the subject, 1 am prepared to satisfy 
you by certificates now in my possession that it is not recom- 
mended beyond its ability y adding to your remarks, the 
straw cutter above referred to, you will perhaps confer a favor 
upon the community, as well as do justice to the patentee. 

Respectfully yours, JOHN BOYNTON. 

N. B. Amachine can be seen at Mr. Brown’s agricultural 
rooms, State-street, Albany. 

South Coventry, (Conn.) Aug. 20, 1841. 


Preparation of Lard. 


Messrs. Gartorn & Tucxer—The following is our mode of 
trying up lard, of which we make three qualities; that from the 
intestines, that from the leaf-fut, and that from the upper part 
of the back-bones. The latter is the superfine. So soon as the | 
intestines are taken from the hogs, while yet warm, the fat is 
rid off and thrown into cold water, where it remains to soak 
some hours; it is then washed out and put into other fresh wa- 
ter in which it remains until next morning. It is then cut up 
into pieces not more than two or three inches long, rinsed again | 


and immediately put on in iron boilers thoroughly cleaned. ‘The | 
fire is then applied, which must be free from smoke during the 
rocess of boiling, which should be continued for at least | 
spabpenetne: It is very frequently stirred during the boiling, and 
the bottom of the boiler scraped hard with the sharp edge of | 
the iron ladle to keep the cracklings from adhering and burning, 
which they are apt todo towards the end of the process if the 
fire is strong and the boiling rapid. When the cracklings begin 


| to burn brown, and the lard becomes clear as water and scarcely 


any evaporation is visible, the fire should be slackened. The | 
bubbles rising tothe top will be us clearas cut glass. Continue } 
the simmering gently until the cracklings are quite brown. | 
They never become crisped; but although brown and entirely 
done, will be soft and flabby. The clearness of the lard, the | 
brown color of the crack\ings, the crystal purity of the bubbles, 
and the nutlike scent arising, indicate the end of the boiling 
Take the boilers off the fire or extinguish the fire, and when the 


lard is so cool that you can bear its heat on your finger dipped 
into it without pain, strain it off into clean tight vessels. Ex- 
clude the air; and you will have a nice article even from gut | 
fat 


The leaf and chine fat are soaked in water at lenst forty- 
eight hours, after being thoroughly washed and cut up into bits 
not more than cubic inchesin size. The frequent agitation and 
stirring of these in the cold water makes the lard much better 
When put into the boilers the water should be carefully drain- 
ed off, so that as little water as possible should go into the boil- 
ers with the fat. Apply the fire, and in eight hours these two 
kinds, which should be kept separate, will be done. The lard 
clear as water, the cracklings nut brown and er sp, and giving 
as they simmer the sound of rustiing dry leaves, emitting the 
scent of nicely fried pork, and giving off scarcely any percepti 
ble evaporation. Stir very often during the boiling and let no 
cracklings stick to the bottom of the boiler. For the jast hour 
the boiling should be very gentle, rather brisk simmering than 
boiling, to prevent burning, w hich must be most carefully 
avoided. Cool and strain off, and exclude air as directed lor gut 
fat, and you will havea snowy white, firm, fragrant article that 
will keep for years without the slightest alteration, Never put 
another parcel into the boilers during the process, and when 
one parcel is done, have the boilers most carefully scoured 
and soclean that they will not soil a cambric handkerchief 
Much depends on thorough washing, soaking, and agitation in 
clean pure water before boiling; much on ¢ areful boiling and 
stirring, but most of all on the perfect purity of the boiler. The 
slightest rancidity, burnt grease or oxydation will impart to the 
whole parce! of lard boiled in it offensive or injurious scent,taste 
or color. AlthoughI have stated the usual time of bosling, you 








| the medium of this popes. 


} may boil over—many have been sold for washing, and 





) 
must not be governed by the time, but by the indications mens 
tioned as produced by boiling. These indications must appear, 
no matter what the time has been, before the boiling or trying 
up is complete. Leaf and chine lard thus prepared are supe 
rior even to the best butter for making pastry, biscuit, all kinds 
of hard cakes and jumbles. Lard, like butter, should be kept in 
cool, dry apartments, subjected to as little atmo spheric change 
as possible, In this Country we usually keep lard in kegs or fir- 
kins of the linden or lime (tilia) tree, containing from 56 to 60 
pounds. IT however, prefer well glazed stone jars or tin buckets, 
because they are more impervious to the air. Very truly, gen- 
tlemen your obedient servant, JOHN LEWIS 

Llangollen, (Ky.) Aug. 27, 1641, 


On Harvesting Grain. 


_ Messrs Gavtonn & Tucxer—Observing the remarks in the 
Cultivator for August, p. 127, respecting the proper time of cut- 
ting wheat to prevent its shrinking, having a piece of about four 
acres of the Italian spring wheat, rather late sowed, I] observed 
it to be lightly struck with rust. I thought it a good opportus 
nity to try the effect ofearly cutting, laccording|y had about one- 
third of the piece cut when the grain would have been said to be 

uite too green, although the sap had filled the kerne], but was 
easily mashed between the thumb and finger. Fearful of its being 
too green, I let the remainder stand six or seven days, and cut 
about half of the remainder, and four or five days the rest: ob- 
serving the greenest of the first cutting had shrunk the most, } 
supposed I had made a mis‘ake in cutting too early; but on get- 





| ting in my wheat, 1 found the last cutting had shrunk much 


more than the first. The next question was to account for the 


| difference, why that which stood and became fully ripe in the 


most favorable weather, should be lightest. On reflection, to 
me the case is obvious—that is, while the grain is ripening the 
sap and nourishment is flowing to the head—that when the ker- 
nel is full and can receive no more nourishment, and the straw 
becomes drier than the grain, a reaction in the circulation tnkes 
lace, and the drying straw draws the sap and nourishment 
rom the grain, which causes the greater shrinkage, but when 
the grain is cut in the state above mentioned, all circulation 
must of necessity cease; and I have no doubt but the same prin- 
ciple will apply to Indian corn, rye, barley, oats, &c. 
Maysville, N. Y. Aug. 25, 1641, JABEZ BURROWS, 


Mott's Agrcultural Furnace Again. 


Wuen I gave a notice, last fall, of the above, I did not expect 


| to be called on for any particular information respecting sizes, 


prices, &c, and had no further interest in the business than to 
introduce it to the farmers. But having received so many let. 
ters of inquiry onthe subject, and to save me the trouble of an- 
swering them individually, I will, with permission, reply through 


The one I purchased last fall I continued in use during the 
winter, and have found no reason to alter the opinion then ex- 
popeesss but on the contrary, 1am more confirmed, and do not 
vesitate, without qualification, to recommend it, with the late 
improvements, some of which were suggested by R. in the 2d 
number of the present volume of this paper, supersor to any 
thing, for the purposes intended, which I have ever used, or 
which has fallen under my observation. 

Mr. Mott has lately sent me one of the capacity of two bar- 
rels, containing the improvements, which consist in casting 
* points of attachment’’ or gudgeons, on the rim or sides of the 
kettle, “ sothat with a crane or lever’’ it may be raised out of 
the casing and the contents emptied out, and to facilitate which 
a loop or eye is cast on the bottom of the kettle, so that it can 
be done without burning the fingers. The flange also, has been 
extended beyond the edge of the casing, so that if water boil 
over it will not run down the flues and put out the fire. 

There was an error in my former communication, which I 
take the present opportunity to rectify. I said, “one furnace 
will suit the different sizes of cauldrons, varying from one to 
four barrels,” &c. This arose in copying an advertisement, 
which referred to the first that was'made, where the casing ex- 
tended only part of the way. 

When it is considered that they require only a small piece of 
pipe to conduet the smoke, they will be found less costly, and 
take up less room, than those set in brick, when furnace doors, 
grates, brick, lime, and the inconvenience of obtaining masous, 
are taken into the account, besides the convenience of lifting 
off and on to clean the flue or empty the contents 

Iu answer to a letter 1 uddressed to Mr. Mott, he says—‘' 1 
have sold them to farmers to boil food for stock—to go to Cuba 
for boiling sugar—to the upholsters to boil hair—to bakers 
druggists—tallow chandiers—to boil and bleach oil—to make 
starch—to steam and boil wood—to dyers—to the shipwright to 
boil tar and pitch, without the danger of its taking fire, as it 
{ have 
sent some on whaling and sealing voyages.”’ ‘My prices ore 
as follows: for half barrels $11—barrels ©15—one and an half 
barre| 821—two barrels #26—three barrels $35 and four barre|s 
$45. The furnace part is made very heavy, so that it will be 
very durable ”’ 

‘Tam sending many into Yjrginia, where they take well 
among the planters.” 

They may be obtained of J. L. Mott, 264 Water-street, New- 
York; G.G. Heermance, 5Green-street, Albany; Dudley & Thomp- 
son, Buffalo, and W. & K. P. Ruser, Cincinnatts 

CALEB N. BEMENT. 
Sun Dia 
Gaviony & Tucken—Will you 
uliivator for next month to 
ile you so [a% 
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and ene or two other 








your jast paper icgarding 
them 

The best and most convenient way of setting them is, afier 
leveling the pedestal or plane on which the dial is to be placed, 
(being particularto get it level in an east en west direction,) 
then to adjusta clock or watch tothe true apparent time, (either 
by setting it by another time piece known to be corrector by equal 

| altitudes or other observation of the sun,) and then at l2o’clock 
M. or at ten minutes before or after, to set the dial true, and 
make it fast to the pedestal by screws orn ] 

They can be placed by setting the stile or cnomon true north 
and south by a meridian line or a coms but the foregoing 
method is preferable 

They are accurate for the latitude of this place,(4l¥ 36°) and 
will be sufficiently «o for 150 or 200 miles north of this latitede, 
and will be entirely correct for any titude if the dial is 
inclined in setting, sothat the ecge of the gpnomon that casts 
the shadow will Le paralic! with the pole of the earth ’ 
other words, if when the latitude is less than that of the 
the south side is elevated as many degrers the latitude is 
less, and when the latitude is greater, the north eist ed 
in the same proportion 

Your remark that my manufactory of dials was ¢ ed into 
existence by the suggestions of Vr Wale! is not st y eC 
rect, asl had been engage in preparin king them, for 
some time before Mr. Walsh’s article tf eye, oe will le 
seen by turning to my note to you in the June e\ ator: but 

suggestions hastened the manufscture lam under sp 





his effort to 








cial obligations to him for his enc 
make them known and introduce thein eas : 
Kensington, Ct. Sept. 15, leal SHLLDON MOORE 
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P | Mr, W. P. Kinzer of Pennsylvania,—'‘ A Young Farmer’’ from | riodical, from farmers of various localities, where any of the 
Comments on the August No. of the Cultivator. | y,,,,,j, Carolina, and Mr. A.G. Alsworth of Misstesippl, well de- | Codesmoulianee species of timber may grow, and who will ens 
Tue first article upon which I shall offer any remarks is that | serve the thanks of al! who are friendly tothe establishment | gage to put up for me, and deliver at some point of snipment 
under the head of * Signs of better Times.’ I agree withyou | of a National Society of Agriculture. Their advocacy of the | the seeds of the chestnut, beech, American poplar, white an 
in ail but the second sign—which is in the following words: | scheme will somewhat more than balance the hostile attacks | red cedar, white and pitch pine, American larch or hackma- 
‘Spceulation has had its day, and the thousands who have | of your correspondents ‘ Northern New-York,’’ from Baliston, | tac, hemlock, holly, osage orange or box-wood, white mulber- 
heen ruined, have had time to repent at their leisure. The | and F. Burt of Ohio, who are the only two enemies that have | ry, and the hedge shrub calied pyracantha. am anxious to 
mass of the nation are convinced that honest industry, and | yet publicly avowed themselves. If none more formidable | obtain all of these the coming autumn, and to test the growth 
slow and sure profits are far preferable to the hap-hagard and | should appear, I think there will be little difficulty in predict- | of the evergreens, particularly on these prairies. I think the 
demoralizing influence of such haste to be rich.” ’ jing & favorable result. ~ above, added to what I have and can obtain in this locality, to 
It is true ihat the particular speculations which have ruined| Mr, J. R, Moser’s humorous account of what he calls ‘‘ The | wit: the different varieties of oak, the hickor y, ash, maple, 
thousands have had their day; and that the multitude of victims | Skinning System,’’ which prevails in some parts of North Caro- | black and white walnut, pecan, cottonwood, linden, black and 
thereof have had full tire to repent. But wll they do so,—at | lina, isa happy illustration of the effects of very shallow culture. | honey locust, elm, sycamore, cofieenut, buckeye, hackberry, 
least so faras to be effectually guarded against the first hew | But a man has only to travel through some parts of Virginia | catalpa, cherry, black, Chinese and Alpine mulberry, white 
and strong temptation to speculate in some untried way? Ex-| and Maryland, to find a full match for it. Fortunately, how- | thorn, and Judas tree, will make a grove of mixed woods, worthy 
perience, I think, says—no, For although—even ruin itself re- | ever, for the cause of agriculture, the land-skinners are men | to grace a prairie; and I will be under particular obligations 
sulting from too great haste to be rich, may check ther for a | who either will not, or cannot read, There is no hope of their }to you, Messrs. Gaylord & Tucker, and those who through 
while, yet all history proves that those whose hearts have | reformation so long as they wilfully continue in this state of your columns, engage to aid me, besides paying for the seeds 
once been poisoned by this most destructive passion,—so ap- | deplorable ignorance. Rut their number is iow Choneneing, and holding myself bound in courtesy to answer exchanges. 
propriately called by the Romans,—the ‘‘Auri sacra fames,” | and therefore we may reasonably hope—will soon be extinct. Middletown, lil. August, 1841. M. L. K. 
rarely ever recover entirely. Nothing but the early moral and - 





religious education of our whole people, as it should be, can 


In Mr. N. Sutherland’s enumeration of the various methods 


ever save us from it ral | by which wheat may be converted into cheat, he has omitted | 

I believe there are many of your readers beside myself, who | one which I beg leave to add, as 1 have seen it more strongly 
heartily thank you for publishing the letter of the English far- | recommended than any other I-have yet heard of. It is, to have 
mer—Mr. Jous Haxsam. Nothing willtend more to strengthen | the wheat grazed down by geese if they can possibly be pro- | 
those numerous ties of interest and friendship which should | cured. — 


Mr, Prentice’s Farm--Short Horns, &c. 


Ma. L. Tucnen—While spending a day in your good city of 
Albany,a short time since, you were so kind as to invite me to ride 


| with you to view the beautiful farm and country house of Mr. 


Aap i A AP Sine EIR ape salads. 








preserve our two nations in perpetual peace with eachother,| Your quotation from ‘‘The Tennessee Agriculturist,” has | Prentice, two miles below. What I there saw, savored so much 


than the frequent interchange of such communications; and | 
whenever needed, I should rejoice to hear that they were pub- 
lished in every state in Our union. 


In regard to the proper time of cutting wheat, the very accu- 
rate experiments of Mr. Hanpam contirm the opinion which, I 
believe, is now very generally adopted by the best and most 
experienced wheat growers, The state which Mr. Hannam calls 
“ raw,’ L understand to be that in which the grain has entirely 
lost its greenish hue, but will still mash upon being pressed in 
the hand. And if cut in this state, numerous experiments long 
ago published in our own papers, prove, that it will not only 
make better flour, when dry, but will weigh more than that 
which was not cut until “ dead ripe,’”? and consequently is bet- | 
ter also for market. Put it should not be forgotten, that the} 
proofs of “ dead ripe’? wheat being best for seed, have been quite 
as numerous and satisfactory. Indeed, it seems to me pretty | 
well established, that itis still better for sowing, if it be kept 
until itis a year old. IJctis said to yield more grain in propor- 
tion to straw than newer seed, 





Your correspondent, D. L. of Erie county, N. Y. asks for 
some information aste tre best means of preventing smut in 


wheat The kind of smut which he deseribes is not known in 
my pirtof our country. But in regard to that which converts 
the substance of the grain into a stinking black powder, the 


general belief is, that if you will suffer your wheat tobe ‘ dead 
ripe” before it is cut, then soak in strong brine, and roll it in 
lime, no smut will ever affectit. [have witnessed many proofs 
of the correctness of this opinion 


Suffer me now to mike a few remarks on the communication 
your correspondent, ‘Pearl’ of Hinds Co. Mississippi 
ea Pearl of high value indeed, if he can teach us how 
corn without plowing at all, which, if I understood 
been done, at least in his own neighborhood. His 
words are,—*‘ In the driest year | ever saw a crop made, (1832,) 
I saw corn ina field where a part was plowed, and a part a plow 
had never been in, only a row divided.’— In the plowed part 
the corn was badly fired,’’—in the other part, it was ‘green to | 
the earth.”’ It is from the words which [have taken the liber- 
ty to underscore, that Linfer Mr. Pearl knows how to make 
corn without plowing at all. Now such a mode would truly be 
a great treasure to all the lazy corn growers of our country; 
and since it is my misfortune to be one of them, Iam _ particnu- 
larly anxious to try it in my part of the country; especially 
since the only plan of the kind that Lever heard of before, most | 
wolully failed with all who tried it. It was sold as a secret} 
by a certain Hibernian, whose name I forget. The price to each 











yurchaser was some forty or fifty dollars, and he actually hum- 
Bi ed a considerable number of very good corn crowers in the 
Ancient Dominion, until he amassed several hundred dollars and 


forthwith decamped. This, you must admit was quite enongh 
to rnake me somewhat sceptical, as to the possibility of making 
corn eutirely without the plow. But still it is so great a desi- 
deratum, that lam notonly willing, but desirous to try the plan 
mentioned by Mr. Pearl, es y as it seems procurable with- 












out mMoury and without pr ; 
Vituout questioutng the gentleman's facts, or claiming to 
know more a t mirkine corn than the ‘old planter,”’ who 
A iowledved that he could not account for the firing of the 
) ed corn, LE will venture to offer the following explanation 
f the ground had been plowed ina wet state, or not until long 


, then the firing of the corn was an 


after the drouth comm 





something in it so marvellous, thatthe editor, I hope, will par- 
don me for asking a few questions. Has he himself ever seen a 
horned snake ? If not, why does he say, ‘it is trae,’’ there is | 
really a serpent so called? No museum I believe, has yet any | 
such curios'ty in it. Again, what appearance was it, on the | 
small end of the ‘‘six or eight foot pole,” struck by a rattle- 
snake ‘at the base end,” that he saw in ‘‘a few seconds” after 
the stroke, and supposed to be the poison of the rattle-snake? | 
How did he know it to be the poison? Might not the appear- | 
ance have heen caused by something else? I cannot believe it | 
was the poison for this reason. If the viris of a rattle-snake 
could travel through a green pole at the rate of six or eight feet 
ina few seconds, would it not be diffused through a human 
body with equal rapidity? And if so, how could any person | 
who had been bitten, possibly escape death, as they often do in | 
cases where some hours elapse before the usual antidotes can 
be applied? These considerations induce me to believe that | 
whatever the editor of the Tennessee Agriculturist saw at the 
smal\ end of the green pole, it could nut have been rattle-snake 
poison. Commentator. 





Culture of Forest Trees. 
To Francis H. Gordon, Esq. Tennessee: 

Sir—Not having seen any answer to your inquiries in the May 
number of the Cultivator, for “‘ accurate information on raising 
chestnut timber from the seed, and red cedar from the berries,”’ | 
I take the liberty of respectfully submitting, that, when a boy, 
I remember to have often searched for seedlings under chest- | 
nut trees, in the spring of the year, pulling and eating the nuts | 
that had germinated after baving lain upon the ground through | 
the winter, buried under the leaves. Ihave noticed that walnuts, 
hickory nuts, acorns, &c. germinate in the same manner. Ta- 
king nature, therefore, as the best guide in these matters, I | 
would say, plant all kinds of nuts in autumn, before drying. 
Plant in rich soil, for notwithstanding the chestnut seems na- 
turally to delight in poor sotls, there is no principle better es- 
tablished in timber growing, than that young trees should al- 
ways Le raised on good land, so as to carry a stock of health 
and strength with them from the nursery. Cultivate in nurse- 
ry two years, and then plant out where to stand, six feet apart, 
early in the spring. It is asserted positively, by experienced 
English planters, that where the reproductive timbers, as the 
ouk, chestnut, &c, are well managed in this way, they will be 
larger at seven years old, of nursery culture, and the tap-root 
cut when transplanted, than at ten years old from seed planted | 











where the timber is to stand. 

I have tried, in vain, for two seasons past, to grow chestnut | 
trees by engralting the scions on oak roots. A neighbor of 
mine had sent him from New-York, last year, two thousand, I 
think, of the sweet or Spanish chestnuts, about four hundred of | 
which have succeeded. They came boxed in sand, which is the } 
most approved method, I believe, of packing the seed, and this | 
must be done when fresh gathered. Nuts and acorns intended | 
for seed, must never be suffered to become dry or even wilted. | 

Relative to the red cedar berries, lam unabletosay whether | 
they vegetate the first season, or like the holly, hawthorn, and 
others, not untit the second. If on trial you shall find they do 
not come the first season, | would suggest that they be treated 
atter the manner directed by Philips, in the Syiva Florifera, for 
causing the berries of the holly to vegetate the first season, which 
y will never dounless when they have passed through the 
stomach of fowls. He says: | 

‘(We have therefore ouly to give them a similar fermentation | 




















inevitable consequence of the operation. As to his cotton ex-| by art to that which mature gives them in the body of birds, to 
periment, if the plowed part wis the worst, it might have been | enable us to raise plants in one year instead of two, For this | 
owing to havin en plowed when the lind was in an unfit) purpose, take a bushel of bran and mix it with the seeds in a | 

state a condition itis an actuil injury to all plints to} tub, and wet it with soft water, and let it remain undisturbed 
tir the earth, either with the plow or any ether implement | forten days, when it will begin toferment it must be sprinkled | 

That corn will grow well ‘alongside of * large log’ isacir occasionally with warm water, to keep it moist, and tn about 
cunstance which has been seen by many others besides Mr. | thirty orforty days, the heat of the moistened braa will put the 

Peur It is simply because the log keeps the errth moist and | berries into a state of vegetation fit for sowing. March is the 
pilin \ e absolutely essential to the growth and health) best season for sowing, and September, (in England,) the proper | 

( iti { plaints, whieh state must be produced by deep | season for transplanting young hollies, but in cold moist soils 
tillage, asat would be neither very practicable nor economical | they may be safely transplanted in the spring Mr. Evelyn says, 
to cover our cornf is with logs, especially in the old states | he has raised hedges four feet bigh in four years, from seed- | 
\ itimber h ecome searce. [f Mr. Pearl ‘* cannot see! lines trken out of the wooc which should induce us to make | 
how stirring tt irth nake moisture rise,”’ he should con-| more frequent trials of raising fences of this prickly pliant.” | 
sole timself with the reflection that it isa misfortune common To the farmers of this prairie country, there is no subject that | 

eto see any thing which takes place un-| commends itself more forcibly to their notice than the growing 

f he eans, merely that he cannot under-| of valuable timber and the rearing of live fences. I, for one, 

vherefore, he and all miy say the same, ar eavoring to make some advances in this line, but labor 

’ s we sof millions of other facts) under great embarrassments for want of choice timber seeds 











how amuch greater quantity than the other. 
nts have been made by thousands, and have 
the effects here stated. Now, if Mr. Pearl, 
prove that in the latter experiment, the 
nothing to do with causing more mois- 
jer than in the other, can only say 
vt ible opinion, he will be well entitled to rank | 

with Sir Isaae Ne vton himself in the class of Natural Philo- 
sophers 











e teve no more doubt than we have of our | Should a National Agricultural Society be formed, I think there 





ind havin ir being But this business | might be established a general seed depository of native and ex- 
thet T moisture to rise, happens to be one | otie plants of great utility. Another legitimate object would be 
i sof other frets which are perfectly compre- | the publication of a concise manual on planting. This business 
hiensible Phe process is called capillary attraction, aided by | of cutting down and destroying timber is to have a limit, and 
n spheric heat, whieh penetrates the earth ton considerable | the whole country will be eventually renovated, like the Bri- 
depth, aud deeper when it is in a comparatively loose state, tish Isles, with a choicer growth. Itis wise ina national point 
tian apret and hard Any man who doubts, an-) of view to begin when young, for our live oak is not inexhaustible, 
} hi ‘ not believe his own eyes, may soon con-)| and our rail roads and canals every where demand more du- 
vinee } efiet, by the following very simple experi- rable timber in their construction and repairs. Our numerous 
ments: Let him k one end of a dry string in any vesselof | steamboats too, particularly on the rivers of the west, plying 
water, and suffert ther end to hang out side. He will soon! night and day for weeks against the current, should be con- 
‘ sot « thatthe whole string has become wet, but that! errueted of better timber than grows here now. In fine, there 
the ert istodr ind trickle from the outside end. Capil-{ js no use to which timber is applied, from the common uses | 
iry attraction ts the cause of it. Next, let him turn two tum- | of fencing to those of ship building, that would not be greatly | 
I sues hott 1 upWw ts Ince one over a well, deeply | enhserved by giving tothe subject of timber planting that con- 
rred tof earth the er ina hard path. Both wi sideration it justly merits, as one of the concomitant concerns | 
on show motst r inside, but the tumbler over the | of agriculture : M. L. KNAPP, M. D. | 


P. S. I see, by referring to page 90, June No. of the Cultiva- | 
tor, that the editors in answer to Hugh Gaston, have given the | 
process for cultivating the cedar from berries. I will not, how- | 
ever, withdraw my quotation from Philips, as he is good autho- | 
rity, and his receipt may be useful in reference to seeds which 
require two years for germination ? 

May I avail myself, Messrs. Editors, of this opportunity, | 
there being no depository of timber seeds, or system of ex- | 
change, to solicit information through your widely circalated 


of improvement in all that tends to exalt our agriculture, as 
wel] as of good taste in embellishing the rura) resting places 
of our opulent men, that I shall be excused for trespassing a 
moment on your columns in noticing it. 

I can only speak of the charming villa and farm of Mr. P. by 
remarking, that itis in all respects such a spot as a gentleman 


| of wealth, good taste, and of strictly ut-ditaréan notions, would 


select for a country residence, where he could at his ease and 
leisure enjoy an almost unbounded, yet well defined and delight- 
ful landscape, surrounded with all the luxurious appliances 
by way of buildings, garden, orchard, park, and farm, which 
even a wide ambition would desire, and where, I hope, he may 
long enjoy the intelligent and sensible pleasures which he has 
already drawn into his possession. was charmed with the 
grounds, the fruits, and che flowers, which the politeness and 
kind attentions of the owner pointed out to us, and more 
than usual! with the beautiful landscape which ever spreads 
abroad from the crowning hills of your glorious Hudson. But 
what most engaged my attention was the noble herd of 


Improved Short Horns, 


which Mr. Prenti¢e has for the past five years been collecting 
yrincipally from re pag ag of his own, at great expense and 
Chee, from England. His herd now consists of between thirty 
and forty as fine animals as can be found, I venture to say, in 
any herd of an equal number in the United States. 

They were in excellent condition, which was the more sur- 

rising, that there was scarcely any feed in the pastures; and 
Re assured us that they ate nothing besides the scanty herbage 
growing upon them. 

Among so many beautiful animals, it is difficult to remember 
names, and I took no notes; but I cannot omit to name one indi- 
vidual and her produce, that struck me asa remarkable instance 
of the value ofa fine and fortunate cow. His ‘‘ Matilda,’’ ifI mis- 
take not,seven years old, with her six heifer calves and their pro- 
duce, exhibit the most beautiful as well as remarkable specimen 
of anentire Short Horn family that I have witnessed. Few ani- 
mals can equal themin excellent points, and still less exceed 
them in the ripeness, maturity, style, and fashion of their ap- 
pearance. Several of the cows, Mr. P. informed us, were ex- 
traordinary milkers, one or two giving for weeks together, as 
high as thirty-two quarts of milk per day, a quality, however, 
characteristic of the Short Horas. Mr. P. has been eminently 
successful in crossing his fine bred cows with a stort and 
vigorous bull, ‘‘Leopard,’”’ from the Patroon’s stock ot Short 
Horns, which as a herd, although somewhat coarse, are of great 
size and most vigorous constitution, and making a capital cross 
with finer and high bred stocks. This experiment Mr. P. has 
tried with great success, and I shal} be disappointed if some of 
the best animals in our country do not date their origin or de- 
scent from his herd. 

Among the cows, were several that were imported during the 
last two or three years, from some of the best stocks in Eng- 
land, and Mr. P. informed me that four more are now on their 
way from thence to his farm. It is needless to remark on the 
high public spirit of such efforts at this peculiar time, toim- 
prove at great expense, the stock of our country, when sales 
of high bred animals are so remarkably dull, and the spirit of 
improvement seems almost ground under by the extraordinary 
depressions of the times. Few individuals, indeed, are so pa- 
triotic as Mr. P. under such circumstances; yet I trust be will 
find his reward. It is owing to the exertions of such men, al- 
though often ridiculed by the many, unthinkingly, that our ag- 
ricu|ture has for some years past made such ample progress 

The seekers of fine stock should visit the herd of Mr. Pren- 
tice, and as he offers a part of his herd for sale, among which 
are several likely young bulls, at low’ prices, they wil! hardly 
fail of suiting their wishes if the acquisition of good stock is 
their object. 

In addition to his cattle, Mr. P. has a choice flock of South 
Down Sheep, imported from England by himself, and equal to 
any that I have seen. These bid fair as a mutton sheep, and the 
producers of a good farmer’s wool, to take the place of all oth- 
ers on the common Soils of our country. I also noticed several 
excellent Rerkshire sows and pigs which have heen bred on the 
farm for several years, and of a superior quality. These fine 
animats, Iam pleased to say, are superseding all other breeds 
of swine, among the tru/y intelligent farmers of the United 
States 

Leaving Mr. Prentice’s, we rode onto take a view of the 


Hereford Cattle, 


of Messrs. Corning and Sotham. These were in fine condition, 
although suffering, as were Mr. Prentice’s, from short and dry 
pastures. Having seldom seen any of this kind before, they 
struck me as being a fine and superior breed of cattle for beef, 
and for laboring purposes, and well adapted toa prolific grass 
region where the rearing of cattle is solely an object. The 
cows of this breed cannot to appearance, be great milkers: or 
VERY superior ones : and although they are beautiful in form 
and look, and a few of them possessed extraordinary points of 
development in excellence, yet as awhole, 1 prefer the well tried 
Short Horns, certainly thus far proved to be the hest milking 
cows in the world. Still I will not condemn the Herefords. As 
working oxen, the Hereford bullock must be an animal of great 
honesty, strength, and beauty; and for beef, and aptitude to 
fatten, perhaps has no superior; but the absence in them of that 
most desirable of all, the milking quality, enhances in my esti- 


} mation over any others the improved Short Horns. 


Our return from this pleasant recreation brought us into your 
‘¢Cultivator” office, where I could have spent many pleasant 
hours in Conversation, and in looking over at my leisure your 
capital collection of agricultural works, plates, magazines, 
pictures, models, &c. and which I commend toall lovers of good 
agriculture, as they visit Albany. In dne time, I hope to see 
you on your own farm, as every agricultural editor should be, 
surrounded by your own superior stock and husbandry, and 
giving practical lessons monthly to your readers, derived from 
your own experience LFA 









































MR. STARR'S WOBURN BOAR—[Fic. © 


Woburn swine was made several years 
ong Island, and they were nearly all destroyed by the 
| bare ng of the barn in which they were kept. 

gentleman in Connecticut had obtained some of that stock, 


Messrs. Evirons—Agreeably to my promise, J send you a cut 
of the Woburn Boar in my possession, which took the first hie 
at the last fair of the American Institute in New- 
animal was imported from 





to this mixed mass 1 added as I cut it, about one-fourth part 
good hay. | fed this to 1 attic, (15 in number is it 
came from the machine: on it with a good relish, ap 








peared satisfied, and ra i yroved in condition lnstenc 
therefore, of saving only half the expense of my machine i 
have saved more than the first cost, (#20,) and had | obtain- 


ed one last fall, it would have saved more than £50 

I verily believe that one-third more stock might be kept on 
farms generally by our would be economical farmers turning to 
good account all their coarse fodder Ky obtaining a good ma- 
chine, I have saved three tons of good fodder which otherwise 
would scarcely have been worth three hundred of good hay. 

To my team horses, one span, | give 20 quarts ground oats 
With as much cut straw as they willeat; they preter this feed 
to clear oats, and are In first rate working order ihe length 1 
cut my straw, &c. is three-fourths of an inch, although | see no 
objections to cutting it longer for cattle Hrother farmers, are 
not these things worthy your attention? Will you try the expe- 
riment? Purchase some good machine; every farmer ought io 
have one. KICHARD FISK, 

Bennington, Vt. May 15, 1841 


Hydraulics for Farmers, 

In the 47th vol. and 7th page of this paper, I made a communi- 
cation, setting forth the great ‘‘Importance of water in cattle 
yards,’’ and gave a description tor a simple apparatus for con- 
veying water from a small stream, lying 60 feet below and 40 
rods distant from my house Further experience only convinces 
me of its great benefit and importance; and the object of this 
communication Is to Intro:ace a new and very superior double 
action forcing pump, matrufactured and erected for me, by 
Messrs. Tucker & Kichmond, of Troy, N. Y. whol most wil 
lingly recommend to those persons who fee! desirous of procuring 
a good and substantial article for raising water, either by wa- 
ter, wind, animal or manual power 

They are also about manufacturing a new lift pump for wells, 
| Which, from the specimen shown me, in course of completion, ap- 
} pears to be a very efficient, and from the manner of its construc. 
tion I should think, durable one. The working part is of metal, 





sidered by many judges of stock, to be ‘the finest specimen | and not knowing the name of the breed, called them Norfolk | and placed in the well below frost 


they have bes en crossed with native apes and are 
J wi as | ple; yes, too cheap, 


of swine in the U nited 





teal d me since that they 
t animal, and couid not point 





ist spring S odetened Captain oom. 


of the London line that the Woburn hogs 








used for making pork fat and solid, 
the objection of the Duke's 
if any farmer does not pre 
he is welcome to propagate the Landpike and 


where Indian corn 





this breed in England, 





wish to obtain any pigs 
can be supplied by application 


If any of the re riders of your 
| of the pure Woburn breed, 








able number of this stock have been forwarded to 
quan great satisfaction. 
IAKLES STARR, Jr 





the size and weight 








pro} tific sort, Tising qnic kly toa la 





t hurry or any diffier u ) the help of two mea and two 
, gather eocoons, &c. 

oo aoales calculation, from what | 

» done and are now doing, with the help we now have, 

mnths’ time 1,000,000 of worms may be well car- 

worms hatching about every day 


Silk LY in ‘Chio. 
advised by our "friend 





Judge Lane, of this place, 
operations of late in feeding worms, 

lk, to communicate to you for publication, 
f from our commencement in this busine $s, 





ey m nue uc taring z se 








are quite certain of success with 
s to be from a healthy 
all important to every 
y A the great contrast. 


companying this, with | the certificates, were first intended f 
the Cultivator, but owing to the anxiety of a number of indivi id- 
uals in this place, it was published for the first time yesterday 

1 forward you a copy, wishin 





in one of our newspapers. 
be published in your next number. 
Norwalk, Ohio, Aug 


from hatching and winding, « 
j 1, more or less died in 
and some would die just before 





. that four years have goavel since I first 





elieve that the principal cause ol 
buted to the care of selecting or 
ire now sélecting our best cocoons 
rs for the next season, and contemplate 





my stock of tree s to half 
cess the three past se 
new branch of business 
trouble and difficulty 


isons exceeded my 





have calculated to ree! our own 
for the manufactories 
where water is heated by 


In the first place, in the old way of 
directly after the fourth moulting, 
and confusion is ‘unavoi¢ 
is — ire de in fre ane nl ch ang 





I concluded to try ana 


in the second place, much labo 
in order to keep them cl 


stit 
flewlty of preparing, This consti «hang ta 





these difficul ies into consid 
lly came to this forcible cone 
ane inge should take -~ e in 





itus for heating water 





" ; ' 
r ae o c 
len to muchadvantag ’ f 3 sac h wey 





wourd shelves, two and a half fees 
ve from their fourth moult 





boiler throngh the plank and is 





{ a atthe bottom throue 
nother pipe for letting off the water 









140 feet long and 15 everal a iys without changing 


posts sand rafters, set rhe posts are well set in 





by steam ‘the right temper iture 
inues to keep its temper: atu re w - 
ers the purpose intended 
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Parmers, cut your Fodder. 
{s the gre: at mass of - 








Ww rms. as ‘they rise fror n the al f 














apanceel pec aA saving 









consisting of different pro- 
buckwheat, aud pea straw, 


ding and attendance 








j The forcing pump | or in operation was cheapand sim- 
so simple it Was rather troublesome 
to repair when derange vd One difficulty was the connexion of 
the pump with he discharge pipe, which was effected by means 
of a legthern hose secured by winding a cord tight around it, 
instead of being cot pled with screws The simplicity of wind- 
ing and unwinding the cord when it is necessary to take it 
up and put it down again is tedious and troublesome, and 
the hose laying constantly in the water requires to be repaired 
from three to tour limes in the course of the year 
Before engaging my present pump, I] made a visit to Winthrop 
Phelps, Esq. in Chatham, who has in successful operation, a 
very superior apparatus, which 1s also figured and described 
iu the ith number of the 7th vol. of this paper This appa 
ratus was furnished by D. L. Farnam, Esq. of New York, the 
inventor of the pump, but was erected by Mr. Richmond, one 
of the above firm, who was then in the employ of Mr. Farnam 
Mr. Phelps awards to Mr. R. the credit of arranging and erect- 
| ing hisapparatus; is well satished with its operation; does not 
regret the expense, and would not be deprived of it for any con 
sideration whatever—in short, would hardly know how to eet 
along without it It has been in operation nearly two years and 











never been out of order or ccnse to work well, until a few 
days before 1 was there, when he was obliged to put new leath- 
ers on the piston, which he said took him from fifteen to ty 
minutes 

I 





was delighted with it s operati mand surprised to find how 


















intity of water, when proper upplied, (all of 
dapparently pass through a twe ch tube with but 
pressure it requires to force water 45 feet high and 40¢ 
feet dis The water wheel is 9 feet in diameter, aud the 
buckets 12 inches wide. The pump is worked by means of a 
crank, which is attached to the end of the shaft, and the wile 
isted, and works so still, that, standing outside of 
, OVE WOULG NOL Mistrust I Was in operation 
pump have now in operation is of the same size and 
construction as the one of Mr. Phe!p indis worked hy a 
poor being only two feet and cieht inches in di me 
bucke ve inches long th a head of o1 three feet, (a 
water ns ont through a round iute 
three w tn ding pahot 000 gallons per 
day into the reservoir se table and poultry 
yar ve ed | « yourcs nd pipgery re 
abundantly supplies ter passing off into a lot 
which was heretofore hout water 
It has been egested that nds favorably situated may be 


irrigated by means of one of these pumys 
C. N. BEMENT, 
Three Hills Farm, whi 4, 1841 


Be ast's Pails. 


There are several ¢ ers on the subject of sheep, over the 





signature of 1.. A.W mo orn hg Nar tes number of the Cultiva 
tor lam pleased with his theory of ht nity to brntes,’ 
ind commend } forh merciful kindness.” Every opera 
tion necessary T would have performed in the most tender man 
ner Butastot off f ata or s possi 
ble,” &e., “to prevent the trouble of cit | protest agains 
it as unnecessary and usels I kheep she ind the wool] tha 
grows on their tails will pay the expense of tagging for the 
ear 1 we k M whe it isthe same ‘Oo¢ 
of nature that proviced mimal for our use and henefit,” 
that enve the ri ea tailto brush the fle nd secure the ten 
der parts fi the | n ntry binsts? If it was, 
for Heaven’s sake, for decency and hun i ke, let the crea 
ture wear itst Vhat looks more encenter nd absolute 
lv vulear than a sheep” without a tail? % ess the horse 
with a long fhe tril provided by a hind Providence to pro 
tect, balance vd for ruse part Then see him with one 
half of it cut off, and the er part of it cut half off in severas 
pinces en ' y trembly stump for what, excent to grat 
a rocke faney Then see how it detracts from his comfort, 
heauty and strength. See the handsome cur! inthe hog’s tail! 
sure sien he exhibits that he hriving; but many 
o gratify a superstitious w C. BLISS 





Relief cf Giabet Cattle. 
Hin ident discovere 














jeve cattle wt ‘ edt trempting to swallow too large 
a piece of ruta baga, or other roots, I ht I would cor 
nicate the process of relief tothe Cult r,s two or three 
years ago, my beef cow got ehoked w tirne ind t 
tried the 1 1] mode of pouring soft soap down her th t with 
out the desired effect con ded to butehe t ‘ ' 
nen had done ‘ © hed fallen down , uld ceta 
knife read took hold of the fe eg toturn he etter 
po on g the ve the neck, when | perceives vet 
he was relieved and soon gotup. lattributed it to drawing the 
fore leg f rd and out from the bods 
i} ecommended the © proce tr neighbors, some 
of whom have tried it with ¢ ele suce? Iw d sugges 
that each tore pulled alternately 
Yours respectfull DAVID F. LOTT, 


Newton, N. J. August 16. i641 
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The New-Dork Market. 


MONTHLY REPORT FOR SEPTEMBER. 
(Prepared for Tue Curtivaton.) 


ASHES.~—-The demand for Pot Ashes has been during the past 
month, very brisk, and the receipts continuing to be light the 
market has been very firm. In the early part of the month both 
sorts, Pots and Pearls, were at §5-75, but the small quantities 
arriving and the favorable news from England induced buyers 
of Pots to advance their pretensions, to which holders were 
forced to submit, while Pearls remained stationary at 95-75. 
Within a few days, however, au increased demand has been ex- 

rienced for Pearls, which has induced higher demands from 

olders, and sales have been made of considerable parcels at 
86-00, at which price the market is fully established. Pots 
have steadily advanced to 96-25, and at that price all the receipts 
are freely taken for export. The news from Liverpool by the 
last steamer was favorable, the market was firm, and sales had 
been made of 700 or 800 bbis. Montreal Ashes at 28s. 6d. for 
Pots, and 29s. for Pearls. The market here, in consequence of 
these advices and of the limited arrivals from the interior, has 
still a tendency to advance, and should not the stock be largely 
increased, the coming month will no doubt see Ashes at a high. 
er figure. It isa very unusual circumstance to find Pots sell- 
ing at a higher rate than Pearls. The export to the 14th inst. 
were, Pots 457 bbis., Pearls 161 bbis. The amount received 
from the opening of the cana)s to the 18th inst. was 23, 460 bbls 
Stock on hand Isth inst., Pots 663 bbis., Pearls 1460 bbls. The 
stock of Pots is small, almost beyond precedent. 

COTTON.—In the early part of the past month each suc- 
cessive arrival from England brought aceounts of a more and 
more disastrous state of affairs in relation to this great staple 
and the market here, in Consequence, was very heavy and ha 
a continued tendency to decline Previous to the arrival of 
the Great Western, however, the market acquired a consider. 
able degree of firmness, and sales were to considerable extent 
at very full prices. The advices by that steamer were consider. 
ed rather favorable, and the better feeling prevailing in the 
market continued to be felt until the arrival of the Caledonia 
with advices of a decline of 1-84. W |b. at Liverpool. This 
checked operations, and buyers demanded lower rates, Hold- 
ers, however, declined submitting to a reduction, and as lots 
were not pressed on the market and sellers evinced no inten- 
‘ion of accepting the bids made, buyer« were forced to come in- 
.o the market at previous rates, The business since the ar- 
rival of the Caledonia has not been heavy, but the prevailing 
quotations show no decline of the prices current before her 
news was made public. rhe receipts from the Ist to the ged 
inst. have been 2023 bales The exports from the ist to 15th 
inst. 516 bales, The total export from the U. States since the 
Ist Oct. \act, *,209,942 bales Same time last season 1,447,108 
Sales. Same cime year before, 1,963,997. The current rates 
are, Upland aud Florida 7 @ loe., Mobile 8 @ 1ic., N. Orleans 
73-4 @ ile he estimates of the coming crop differ very 
widely, but there is little doubt it will be a large one, probably 
not far from 1,990,000 to 2,000,000 bales 

FLOUR AND MEAL.—The receipts of Flour from the interior 
have the past month been somewhat larger than during the pre 
vious month, and during the first two weeks the market exhtbit- 
ed little firmness or activity. The sales were merely to supply 
immediate wants of the trade, and for shipment to eastern 
ports at 96-65 @ 36-69 for Genesee, and 86-50 @ 6-56 1-2 for 
Ohio. For a day or two previous to the arrival of the Britannia, 
the market became more firm and considerable parcels changed 
hands at §6-75 for Genesee, and 86-59 @ &6-621-2 for Ohio and 
Michigan. Early on the 3d inst., before the advices by the Bri- 
tannin were generally known, sales were made to some extent at 
the prices of the day before, but subsequently when the news 
became disseminated that the English harvest was in a very 
precsrious condition, and that large orders had come out by 
the steamer for Flour at high rates, holders advanced their pre- 
tensions to $7.59 @ 7-75 for almost every description, and dur- 
ing the prevalence of the excitement several sales of Genesee 
took place at $7-50, and of Ohio at $7-26 @ 7-50, mostly on 
speculation, as the English orders were limited at a much low- 
er rate This feeling, however, soon subsided, and the market 
closed heavily. Later advices from England state that the 
harvest will be much more favorable than was anticipyted, and 
conseqneatly the demand for foreign bread etuffs will not be <o 
extensive as was supposed. These advices hove had the effect 
of depressing our home market, and prices have gradually de- 
clined until they reached a lower point than at the opening of 
the month, Ger ee and Ohio selling as low as &§-25. Within 
a few days, however, a revetion has been experienced to some 
extent, aud there are now no sellers of Genesee at less than 
$5.25 w@ 35-59, and there appears among the receivers to be 
not much anxiety to make sales at that rate. Ohio is selling 
at 86-37 1-2 @ 86-45, Michigan 86-25 @ 86-37 1-2. The de 
mand is fair, but, as is usual on an advancing market, the 
sales are not very large A parcel of 2000 bbis. Genesee was 
taken on Monday last for export to Liverpool at 86-37 1-2 The 
freight was obtained at ts, 6d. Wbbl. Until we get decisive ac- 
counts of the extent of the demand to be expected from Great 
Britian for bread stuff, it will be difficult to make any plausible 
coniectures of the prospect of the Flour interests during the 
coming se rson These accounts we shall soon get. Southern 
Flour has been very inactive during the month, and the market 
has been very lightly supplied. There has, however, been an 
improved demand within a few days, and the market is 
firm at 86-50.¢ $6-621-2 for Georgetown, Howard-street and 
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Brandywine The market is almost entirely bare of other de- 
scriptions of Southern. The stock of Brandywine is fair, but 
it nallofGeoreetown and Howard street. Corn Meal and 
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The quantity of Wheat offering since our last re- 
port has not been lrree, and the price has veradually advanced 
The last sales (on Tuesday last) were of 1700 bushels prime 
old Genesee at 81-50 for shipment, 4,500 do. at 1-47, and 1290 
new Vireinia, for milling, at 81-49; another parce! offered at 


the same time was subsequently seld in Albany It is doubt- 
ful if these rates contd be obtained for further lots, as Wheat 
at $1-59 mokes Flour cost #7-59 Y bbl There is a fair de- 
inand for Wheat for shipment to Nova Scotia and the West In- 
dies, but at the present high rates shippers genero}ly are unwil 
ling to operate Phe receipts of Corn during the month have | 
been more pleatiful, and this fact, with the cessation to a con 
siderableextent, within a week, of the demand for the supply of 
Eastern ports, and the disinclination evinced by distillers to 
come into market at the present low rates for Whiskey. has 







produced a heaviness in the mark and holders have found 
it difficult to make sales ata reduction of 3 to 5c. t bush 
Sales of Northern hive been mide at measure, and it is 
treely offered at 74 weight Jersey se\is at 74 @ 75 weight 
The market has been bare of Southern for some time past 
We shall probably begin to receive new corn about the last of 
October Northern Rye has continued during the month in 
brisk demond with a light supply, and has for some time 
been firm at 75c. @ 751-2 at the boats, and 761-2 delivered 
We have received several small parcels of new Rye, and 
about the let Oct it will arive in considerable quantities 
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Oats have been in steady demand without material variation. 
The supply is just now abundant, and the demand has fallen 
off. e quote the Northern dull at 48c. for new, and 50c. for 
old, There has been no Southern Oats at market for some 
weeks, The season for Barley is approaching, but no estimate 
can yet be formed of the price it will open at. 

PRKOVISIONS.—There is but little change to notice in these 
articles. The immense stock of Pork which had accumulated 
here to an amount never before known, has been somewhat re- 
duced, but not to an extent sufficient to affect prices materially. 
The demand for export is still limited, having been from the 
Ist to 15th inst. only 1,564 bbls. The market since our last has 
remained steady at $8 @ $10 for Ohio Prime, and Mess $8-374 
@ 10-374 for N. York State, and $9 @ $11 for Lower Country. 

‘or home consumption the demand, both for Pork and beef, has 
been languid, and the latter has suffered a slight decline. Sales 
Prime have been made at $5-60, and Mess at $9-60, for City in- 
spection. Country inspection has been sold at a lower rate. 
For Lard there has been lately a brisk demand at improving 
rates, but within a day or-two the inquiry has been less active. 
Prime Western brings in bbls. 7jc. and in kegs 7/c. @ 7jc. 
Northern brings 8ic.@9c. Pickled Hams sell at 5c. @ 6 1-2c. 
Smoked do. 4c. @ 8c. and Shoulders 3 1-2c. For Goshen Butter 
there is a good demand at 20c. and the receipts are not large. 
For the common quality l4c. & l6c. is obtained. The shipping 
qualities are at lic. @i2c. The stock is fair, and prices will 
hardly be sustained during the next month. Cheese has ad- 
vanced, and good sells freely at 6c. @ 6jc. 

RICE.—The high rates at which the article has been held at the 
South, has, to some extent, prevented shipments to the North, 
and the drain upon the stock here for shipment and consump- 
tion, has reduced it very low. ‘The demand is good, and through 
the month the rate has remained firm at $3-87 1-2 for first best. 
Most holders now demand $4, and some small sales have been 
made at that rate. 

SEEDS.—The inquiry for Clover for export has entirely ceased, 
and for home demand the article is out of season. The market 
however, is firm at 9 1-2c. @ l0c. & lb. The stock is not large, 
and the rate is above the views of buyers. Timothy has declined 
in consequence of a light demand, and is freely offered at $18 
@ $2 ¥ tierce. The quantity of Flaxseed arriving is very 
small, and in consequence of the rise of 1éc. per gal. ia Linseed 
Oil, which has taken place recently, sales could probably be 
made at 810-50 @ 210-75 ¥ tierce to the crushers. he arrivals 
of Foreign have of late been trifling. 

TOBACCO.—The market does not exhibit much animation, 
and the operations are mostly in small parcels, and at auction. 
At the last auction sales 15 hhds. low quality merchantable Vir- 
ginia brought 4 3-4c. @ 5 1-2c. averaging 25-03. Twelve hhds. 
Kentucky, part unmerchantable, brought 4 3-4 @ 4 1-2c. averag- 
ing $4-96, and 6 hhds. do. merchantable, brought 5c. @ 8 3-4c. 
averaging $7-17. For Manufactured there is but a very limited 
inquiry for export, and for home use the sales are only in retail 
lots. The quotations are, Richmond and Petersburg 5c. @ 8c. ; 
North Carolina 5c. @ 6c.; Kentucky 5c. @ 10 1-2c.; Manufac- 
tured, No. 1, 12¢. @ 15e.; No. 2. 10c. @ 1le.; No. 3, 8c. @ 12 1-2. 
Do. 32 lumps 16c. @ 20c. ; Ladies’ Twist 16c. @ 20c.; Cavendish 
10¢. @ 40c. 

TALLOW.—For City rendered, the Butchers are asking 9 !-2c. 
but sell occasional lots at 9c. to go out of the market. Other 
descriptions sell freely to manufacturers on arrival at lower 
rates. The market is bare of Foreign. The stock in the hands 
of the Butchers is very large, but they are firm at 9 1-2c. 


WOOL.—There is not a very active business doing in this 
great staple, but a demand exists to a fair extent. Primes are 
not very well sustained, and in the Country a slight decline has 
been submitted to. It is estimated that the consumption of 
Wool would have been four or five million pounds greater in 
the New-England States, had not the drouth stopped much of 
the machinery. The stock here is rather large. We quote 
Saxony Fleece 45c. @ 48c.; Full-blood Merino 40c. @ 43c.; half 
and three-quarter Merino 33c. @ 35c.; Native to quarter 25c. @ 
30c., Superfine, pulled, 36c. @ 40; No. 1 do. 34c. @ 36c.; No. 2 do. 
25c. @ We. 

CATTLE.—Beeves.—The supply on the last market day was 
larger than for some time past, and prices in consequence de- 
clined a shade. Fourteen hundred and fifty head were offered, 
including 100 left over from the previous week. Twelve hun- 
dred head were disposed of at 85 (@ 87, averaging 5-75, being 
a decline of 25c } 100 lbs. on the previous week. The average 
sales in the first of the month were at &5-87 1-2. Cows and 
Catves.—Sixty-five, mostly small and inferior, were at market, 
and fifty were taken at #25 @ $33 @ 838 each. Snerp and 
Lanes.--There were upwards of 4,000 head brought to the stand, 
most of which were sold at 31-50 @ 4-60 for Sheep, and $1 @ 
$2-75 for Lambs, according to quality. 

HAY.—There his been a fair supply, and the rate has been 
firm, with a tendency to advance. Loose, by the load, is selling 
at 91@ 106c. % 100 lbs. In the early part of the month, the rate 
was 81 l-4c. @ 100c. ¥° 100 lbs. 








New Mone or Makino Cuessr.—A Maine paper gives the fol- 
lowing acconnt of a new process of making cheese, which pro- 
mises well where only one or two cows are kept, as it has been 
‘repeatedly tried with flattering success :7?-—The milk is set in 
the ordinary way every morning, and the curd is separated from 
the whey as well as it can be withthe hands, Itis then pressed 
compactly into the bottom of an earthen (or stone) pot, and co- 
vered over with several folds of dry linen or cotton cloth. By 
this process the remaining whey is absorbed, and when the 
cloth becomes saturated, it is removed and a dry one placed 
in its stead. In the course of a day and night the whey is 
removed as effectually as it could be done by pressing rhe 
next morning the milk is prepared in the same manner, and 
the curd is packed closely upon the top of that prepared the 
day previous, and the same method pursued in separating 
the moisture. This process is to be repeated till you have a 
cream pot full of cheese. The labor is much less than in 
the old method, and the care of it afterwards comparatively 
nothing. - 

Corns On..—A late number of the Niles (Michigan) Republican 
soyvs,—! We have been burning in a common lamp, for the last 
few weeks, oi! extracted from corn, a quantity of which we re- 
ceived from B. A. Ward, of Berrien, who manufactures the ar- 

It gives a clear, beautiful light, and burns longer than 
ommon while oil, and emits no offensive smel!. On the 
, we should think it better than any kind of oil for lamps.’”’ 
We hope this oil was not obtained froma distillery. We have 
seen oil so obtained that burned finely, but its production in 
| this case was too intimately associated with woe and misery to 
afford pleasureable sensations. If the oil can be obtained from 
} 
| 








corn without this drawback, it wonld bea desideratum for the 
country wa 
| Cune ror Burys.—An application of an ointment made of 
soot from the chimney, and oil, hogs’ lard, or almost any fat 
that is free from salt, is found to be one of the best remedies 
for burns. The soot should be of that kind which is pure and 
hard, and be thoroughly incorporated with the lard. If the 
burn is extensive, the management will be easier if the ointment 
is spread on strips of cloth. rather than a single piece. No ap- 
| plication other than a renewal of this ointment will be neces- 
| sary. We have known s¢me bad cases cured with this pre- 
| paration, and it should be generally known as a valuable me- 
dicine. 





Notices to Correspondents, &c. 

We acknowledge the receipt, during the last month, of com- 
munications from James M. Garnett, (dated in July,) Solon 
Robinson, 8. W. Bartlett, Charles Starr, jr., C. N. O., Sheidon 
Moore, A Friend to Good Stock, J. W., J. M. Weeks, A. Huyck, 
A Reader, S. Denison, C. N. Bement, O. Cardin, B. M., W. J. 
D., F. Minor, E. Link, M. E. Merwin, Joseph Coe, J.N. Keeler, 
John Lewis, A Friend to Southern Planters, T. Hudson, Com- 
menutator, J. L. Bowman, J. B. Tillinghast, Richard Fisk, (dated 
in May,) D. F. Lott, J. Burrows, D. L. Dodge, Wm. Anderson, F. 
D. Huntington. 





Acknowledgments, 
During the last month we have recived, 

From Gro. C. Tuorsurn, Esq., New-York, ‘‘ The Journal of the 
Royal Agricultural Society of England, part II., vol. 2,’’ and 
the last No, of ‘‘ The British Farmer’s Magazine,’’ for which, 
as wellas for many similar favors, Mr. Thorburn will please 
accept our thanks, 

From Darton & Saxton, New-York, a new edition, just issued 
by them, of Prof. Hitchcock’s ‘‘ Elementary Geology, with an 
Introductory Notice, by Dr. John Pye Smith.” 

From Wirey & Putnam, publishers, New-York, the first Ameri- 
can edition of “* A Treatise on Sheep, with the best means for 
their Improvement, General Treatment, and the Treatment 
of their Diseases, by Ambrose Blacklock.”’ 

From Tuomas Arrieck, the editor, a copy of ‘“‘ The Western 
Farmer and Gardener's Almanac, for 1842.”’ 

From Witt Bivrton, Esq., of Field Hall, Uttoxeter, England, 
copies of his Essays on “ Steam Plowing,”’ and on “‘ Milking,” 
for which he has our thanks. 

‘€ The Mark-Lane Express,” London, from the editor and pub- 
lisher, to whom we are indebted for the regular weekly num- 
bers of that paper in exchange for the Cultivator. 

From C. P. Bosson, editor Yankee Farmer, Boston, ‘‘ A Short 
and Simple Letter from a Conservative Eeekeeper.’’ For 
sale at his office in Boston, and by Geo. C. Thorburn, New- 
York—price 12 1-2 cents. 

From Joun Townsenn, Esq., of this city, half a dozen ears 
of Dutton Corn, raised on his farm near this city, at least 
equal to any we have ever seen. 

From Wo. H. Sotnam, Perch Lake Farm, samples of the Potato, 
mentioned in his letter in the last No. of the Cultivator. 

From G. Cuurcuit, Esq., Ridge Prairie, Illinois, Seeds and 
Leaf of the wild White Hollyhock. 
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Subscriptions fer the Cultivator 
Are received, in the different cities, by the following Agents: 
Augusta—William Haines, Jr. |New York—Alex. Smith. 
Alexandria—Bell & Entwisle. | Dayton & Saxton 
Boston—Fhen Wight. | G. Freeborn. 
Hovey & Co W. A. Chapin & Co, 





| Baltimore—G. B. Smith Philadelphia—J. Dobson 
| Buffalo—Harlow Case D. Landreth & Co 
| Halifax, N.8.—C.H. Belcher. Providence—A. H. Stilwell. 
| Hartford—E, W. Bull Quebec—A N. Morin. 
| Louisville—D. S. Chambers. Richmond—R. Hill, Jr. & Co 
| Montreal—Benj. Brewster Rochester—S. Hamilton. 
New-Orleans—W. Dinn St. Louis—E. P. Pettes. 
| Nashville—Trabue, West & Co. Toronto—Eastwood & Skinner 
New-York—Israe! Post. Utica—W. Bristol 
G. C. Thorburn Washington—J. F. Callan. 
*.* Back volumes of the Cultivator may be had of the above 
| Agents—Vols. 1, 2, 3 and 4, at 60 cts. each; and Vols. 6, 6 and7, 
at 1-00 each. 
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